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Among the essential duties entrusted to the International Labour 
Organisation by the Peace Conference are those of guaranteeing the 
equitable economic treatment of all workers, national and foreign, 
lawfully resident in a country, and protecting the interests of workers 
when employed in countries other than their own. 

Since the signature of the Treaties of Peace, foreign workers have 
constantly been the subject of discussion both in the International 
Labour Office, and among Governments and the persons directly 
interested. Thousands of contracts of employment, hundreds of laws, 
and dozens of treaties have been drawn up to fix these conditions ; 
employers and workers, Governments and private organisations, have 
held meetings without number to examine these problems; and yet 
it cannot be said that a completely satisfactory solution has so far 
been reached. 

The fact is that resolutions have in themselves no executory force, 
that contracts remain individual, that laws have no force beyond 
national frontiers, that bilateral treaties establish relations only between 
the two contracting parties ; and that none of these methods can produce 
that universal agreement which is indispensable for the general accept- 
ance of the solution. It is therefore being more and more often urged 
that the International Labour Organisation should reinforce the in- 
numerable provisions already to be found in contracts, laws, and 
treaties by an International Convention establishing the general 
principles to be applied in this question by common agreement between 
the Governments, the workers, and the employers, and should replace 
the existing state of anarchy and uncertainty by an equitable and 
general system for all foreign workers. 

To construct a complete corpus of the general law relating to 
foreign workers will be a tremendous task that cannot possibly be 
accomplished by a single Convention. But this difficulty, and the 
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consequent limitations, should not be allowed to hamper the preliminary 
work or research on the general principles of these regulations. 

The study of which the first part is given here describes the many 
important views already expressed by Governments and individuals 
on this formerly much controverted subject. It shows that the multi- 
tude of suggested solutions already display a consensus of opinion 
on many points. From this comparison of documents and the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them it will be easy for those who are 
interested in the question, and for those especially to whom it is of 
considerable practical importance, to push forward their search for 
the lines on which a satisfactory and possible solution of these weighty 
problems may be found to-day. 


HistoricaL SURVEY 


regulation of the conditions of employment of foreign 
workers has long attracted the attention of Governments and 
politicians. It has become particularly urgent during the last few 
years, and in various ways attempts have been made to find a 
satisfactory international solution of the problem. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the formation of 
the International Association for Labour Legislation was more 
especially brought about by the desire to establish equitable con- 
ditions of employment for workers outside their own country, and 
one of the first subjects of discussion at its meetings was that of 
the equality of treatment of national and foreign workers as regards 
insurance. These discussions soon led to the preparation by the 
Governments of a first series of bilateral treaties on equality and 
reciprocity as regards insurance and protection. The treatment 
of foreign workers in the field of social insurance and the conclusion 
of an international convention on this matter were also the subject 
of several general discussions in the Association itself, but no 
formal proposal had yet been put forward before the war. 

During the difficult years of the war, when the advocates of 
international social reform and international ideas were forced to 
replace action by reflection, the idea of an official international 
organisation for the protection of national and foreign workers. 
speedily ripened among sociologists in both groups of belligerents. 
Their reflections soon bore fruit in energetic action in all countries, 
and led to an agreement in favour of the creation of an International 
Labour Organisation by the Treaties of Peace. 

The fundamental principles that this Organisation was to 
uphold included the need of guaranteeing equitable economic. 
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treatment for all national and foreign workers lawfully resident 
in a country. This principle was not destined to remain a sterile 
affirmation, as will appear from the action at once taken by the 
International Labour Conference. At its First Session at Washing- 
ton in 1919 it adopted Recommendations on the conditions of 
recruiting of foreign workers and on reciprocity of treatment of 
national and foreign workers in respect of labour protection and the 
right of association. But these decisions, being embodied in 
Recommendations couched in general and somewhat vague terms, 
merely indicated certain principles without proposing formal reso- 
lutions or definite texts. When, therefore, a few months later, 
in 1921, the International Emigration Commission met at the 
International Labour Office, it paid special attention to the prob- 
lems of the conditions of employment of foreign workers. The 
serious difficulties involved and the manifold aspects of the problem 
were among the decisive reasons why this Commission so strongly 
insisted on the creation of a board of experts to assist the competent 
services of the International Labour Office in studying the inter- 
national co-ordination of migration laws and the problems affecting 
foreign workers. 


Without waiting for this work of integral co-ordination to be 
carried out, several Governments took steps for the conclusion of 
treaties defining the relations between the two countries concerned 
so far as these affect workers. Thus was evolved a new category 
of bilateral treaties : labour and emigration treaties to settle all 
questions between two countries relating to the recruiting of labour 
abroad and the conditions and contracts of employment of foreign 
workers. A large number of these labour and emigration treaties, 
of a kind unknown before the war, have thus been concluded. 
Among others may be mentioned those negotiated by France with 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and Poland ; by Italy with 
Albania, Brazil, France, and Luxemburg; by Czechoslovakia 
with Austria, France, and Germany; by Poland with Austria, 
France, and Germany, etc.! 

But these bilateral labour treaties, while of interest for the 
nationals of the contracting countries, cannot establish a universal 
code for emigrating workers, especially as the uncertainty of general 
economic conditions leads to continual changes in the direction 


1 See the Legislative Series of the International Labour Office for the text of a 
large number of these treaties. 
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taken by migration currents. On the contrary, the diversity of 
the systems of regulation introduced by these many treaties into 
international relations has sometimes made the relations between 
countries of emigration and immigration even more complicated. 
The result is that since the First Session of the International Labour 
Conference (Washington, 1919), questions of equality of treatment 
have often reappeared before the Conference, the object in view 
being to establish a general code. 

Thus, after having adopted Recommendations in 1919 concern- 
ing reciprocity of treatment in respect of labour protection and the 
right of association, recruiting abroad, unemployment insurance, 
and the co-ordination of employment exchanges, the International 
Labour Conference decided to extend these Recommendations, 
which at first applied only to industrial workers, in 1920 to seamen, 
and in 1921 to agricultural workers. 

In 1925 a Draft Convention and a Recommendation were 
adopted on the subject of workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents, guaranteeing equality of treatment to national and 
foreign workers. 

Finally, in 1925 and 1927, various Conventions and Recommend- 
ations were adopted by the Conference concerning accident insur- 
ance and sickness insurance, the general provisions of which apply 
equally to national and foreign workers. 

Here too, however, these decisions are more or less disconnected, 
and do not constitute that coherent and general corpus of inter- 
national legislation which the Emigration Commission of 1921 
demanded for workers recruited abroad. 

The desire felt by various Governments for international regu- 
lations in this field has of late found other expression on several 
occasions. Important international conferences have more than 
once indicated, without adopting formal conventions, how the 
Governments wish to have these problems solved. 

These conferences first took the form of meetings organised by 
countries with similar interests to protect. First there were the 
countries of emigration, then those of immigration ; the former met 
at Rome, the latter at Paris, to try to lay down the principles on 
which to base their separate policies. 

These individual conferences were soon followed by others of a 
more general kind. Thus in 1924 the delegates of 57 Governments 
met at Rome in a large conference, including countries both of 
emigration and of immigration, and adopted a series of resolutions, 
many of them relating to the conditions of recruiting and employ- 
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ment of foreign workers. At a second Conference on Emigration 
and Immigration, which was held at Havana from 31 March to 
17 April 1928, several questions relating to the employment of 
foreign workers were again on the agenda, and thus became the 
subject of decisions that will be examined in more detail below. 

The decisions of these official conferences provide information 
as to the principles on which the Governments appear to be in 
theoretical agreement. But it is a long way from an agreement 
on principles to the adoption of definite and internationally binding 
conventions. The terms of the convention have first to be decided 
on, and it must then be accepted by a competent international 
assembly specially convened for the purpose. In this respect we 
may draw special attention to the resolutions of the Havana 
Conference recommending the codification of migration legislation, 
and asking the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office to continue their work in this field. 


In adopting these various resolutions the Governments were 
merely responding to wishes frequently expressed in competent 
quarters. Among the many demonstrations of international public 
opinion on this subject, we shall only refer to those coming from 
the centres best fitted to deal with these questions internationally : 
the International Association on Unemployment, the International 
Association for Social Progress, and the International Conference 
of Private Organisations for the Protection of Migrants. 

As early as 1924, the last named organisation had requested 
the Rome Conference to apply the principle of equality of treatment 
for immigrants and national workers in as wide and complete a 
manner as possible, and to abolish commercial recruiting under- 
takings, or at least subject them to strict supervision. The Inter- 
national Associations on Unemployment and Social Progress, for 
their part, made similar pronouncements at their sessions held at 
Berne, Luxemburg, and Montreux. They recognised (Berne, 1925), 
as among the most important points to be dealt with in Inter- 
national Labour Conventions, the questions of recruiting, the deter- 
mination of conditions of employment, and the drafting of model 
contracts for foreign workers. In particular, they demanded that 
collective recruiting operations for foreign countries should be 
officially regulated and supervised, showed that the conditions of 
employment must be such as to ensure equality of treatment for 
nationals and foreigners, urged that the conclusion and enforcement 
of contracts should be subject to supervision, and pressed for the 
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establishment of compulsory standard contracts. At its Montreux 
session (1926) the Association for Social Progress specified in further 
detail the points on which it considered action urgent, and affirmed 
the necessity for concluding explicit International Labour Conven- 
tions on these points. 

It should be added that questions concerning the employment 
of foreign workers have also attracted the attention of the workers, 
among whom they have been the subject of much national and 
international discussion. Particularly interesting were the discus- 
sions at the World Migration Conference (London, 1926) organised 
by the International Federation of Trade Unions and the Labour 
and Socialist International. Its decisions were communicated to 
the Internationa] Labour Office and have been discussed on various 
occasions by the Governing Body. And it was as a result of action 
taken by a national organisation of workers with a particular 
knowledge of these questions, the Vienna Chamber of Workers and 
Employees, in concert with the Austrian Trade Union Commission, 
that the International Labour Office decided to take up the study 
of the question without further delay. 

At the sitting of the Governing Body at which the Vienna pro- 
posal was submitted, suggestions were also made on various sides 
that the question of equality of treatment of national and foreign 
workers should at once be placed on the agenda of an early Session 
of the Conference. This was proposed, among others, by the Presi- 
dent of the Employers’ Group, Mr. Carlier, and the President of 
the Governing Body, Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French Government 
Delegate. The Governing Body finally decided that, owing to the 
complexity of the problem, there should be no further discussion 
on the inclusion in the agenda of the question of the employment 
of foreign workers until it had first — without being put down for 
a specified Session of the Conference — been examined by the 
Permanent Emigration Committee attached to the International 
Labour Office. In this way the question of the “contracts and 
conditions of employment of foreign workers ” was referred to the 
experts, and it is to facilitate their work that the present study 
has been prepared. 

The Vienna Chamber of Workers and Employees, in agreement 
with the Austrian Trade Union Commission, has subsequently 
tried to set out in more detail its views on how the problem should 
be attacked. Together, these two bodies have sent the Inter- 
national Labour Office the draft of a Convention. This draft, 
which is based on the principle of reciprocity between the States 
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ratifying the Convention, deals particularly with industrial and 
agricultural workers recruited collectively for foreign countries. 
It provides for the establishment of a compulsory model contract 
of employment for them containing the text of the provisions 
applicable to employment in the territory and industry in question, 
and it is intended to ensure that in every case foreigners and 
workers shall be paid the same rates, to settle the question of the 
payment of travelling expenses for the outward and homeward 
journey, to organise medical and technical examinations before 
departure so as to prevent subsequent rejection, to ensure that the 
agreed rates are paid in the country of destination, and to set up 
joint arbitration courts for settling any difficulties. 

The draft also proposes that it should be binding on any State 
ratifying it to adapt its legislation to the principle of equality of 
treatment of foreign and national workers in respect of labour 
protection and social insurance, and in general to introduce the 
system of standard contracts for all workers recruited collectively 
abroad. 


This rapid review of the regulation of the conditions of employ- 
ment of foreign workers would be incomplete if it were limited to 


the international action taken in this field. Besides being dealt 
with in treaties, model contracts, conventions, resolutions, and 
proposals, the treatment of foreign workers has lately been the 
subject of many national laws fixing the conditions in which 
nationals are allowed to go abroad and foreigners to enter and 
work in a country.? 

But the quantity of national laws on special points does not 
affect the wishes of those who would like to see some order and 
uniformity introducted into this mass of regulations, often different 
and sometimes contradictory as they are, and who demand that 
the International Labour Organisation should draw up an Inter- 
national Convention proclaiming the general principles to be applied 
to the employment of foreign workers. 


| + This legislation cannot of course be examined here. It has been the subject 
of special research by the International Labour Office, which has published a very 
comprehensive work : Migation Laws and Treaties (Studies and Reports, Series O, 
No. 3; Geneva, 1928). The first volume deals with emigration legislation, the 
second with immigration legislation, the third with international treaties and con- 
ventions. This recent work provides all the material needed for a thorough exam- 
ination of the question. 
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Tue oF THE SUGGESTED INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided 
to submit the question of the “ contracts and conditions of employ- 
ment of foreign workers” to the examination of experts, and it 
would seem that. the field of investigation defined by the terms of 
this decision is already wide enough to make any further extension 
undesirable. 

The question here, therefore, is not the general legal status of 
foreigners, or even of foreign workers. The conditions in which a 
foreigner is allowed to enter and stay in a country, his rights and 
obligations as against the Government, thus fall outside the limits 
of this study. It must also be noted that the legal status of foreign- 
ers (the bulk of whom are usually workers) involves a large number 
of legal, political, and constitutional questions, which will no doubt 
have to be examined some day, but which go beyond the com- 
petence of the International Labour Office, as they do not concern 
workers alone. It may be added that the drafting of a proposal 
on this subject is being studied by other international bodies. 
The Economic Committee of the League of Nations, in particular, 
has attacked the question, and it seems probable that its work will 
soon lead to the holding of an International Conference.* 

Nor is it proposed here to lay down the general conditions that 
should govern emigration and immigration, entry into and depar- 
ture from a country, or to draw up a general migration code. The 
legal conditions of emigration and immigration are “ domestic ” 
problems which have always been a matter for national study, and 
it seems unlikely that the Governments have at present any inten- 
tion of changing their policy in this respect. It may be noted, 
however, that the question of compiling a general migration code 
was placed on the agenda of the Havana Conference of Emigration 
and Immigration, but the proposals on this subject were withdrawn 
during the proceedings, and the Conference merely adopted a fairly 
general resolution in favour of the codification of all matters on 
which agreement has been reached between the countries concerned. 

Finally, it is essential to make a definite distinction from the 
outset between the two forms of migration: that of permanent 
settlement in a country, often on the land, and that of the migration 
of workers, who usually come to take up temporary employment 
and afterwards return home. 


1 League or Nations. Economic ComMITTEE: Draft Convention on the 
treatment of foreigners. Geneva, 1928. 
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The terms of the decision of the Governing Body limit the 
present study to the latter form of migration. Undoubtedly there 
is sometimes a tendency for the distinction between the two types 
of migration to diminish, owing to the present-day conditions of 
settlement, which is often organised by international arrangement 
or collectively. The present obstacles to oversea migration un- 
doubtedly mean that the temporary migration of workers often 
turns into definitive emigration or settlement. But these are other 
problems, and it seems difficult to combine such fundamentally 
different aspects in a single Convention. The present study, there- 
fore, will be limited to the situation of foreign workers ; and even 
with this limitation the subject is sufficiently vast. 

A difficult point, connected with the nature of multilateral 
labour conventions, calls for consideration at the outset. Is it 
possible to treat the whole question of the contracts and conditions 
of employment of foreign workers in every detail in a single Con- 
vention, or is it necessary to arrange the points in order and begin 
only with the more general or more urgent among them ? If any 
useful results are to be achieved, we are perforce led by the very 
complexity of the problem to favour the second solution, at least 
for the moment. 

A Labour Code for foreigners conceived on very wide lines 
would consist of two parts, the first general, the second special. 

The first would comprise all points on which national and foreign 
workers could be given the same treatment, by a more or less liberal 
application of the principle of equality of treatment. But a mere 
declaration of equality of treatment cannot in itself solve all the 
problems raised by the presence in a country of foreign workers. 

In addition to the questions common to both classes of workers, 
the employment of foreigners raises special problems of infinite 
variety, for which equality of treatment is not always the most 
favourable solution. We shall merely enumerate the more impor- 
tant of these problems, all of which involve difficult points: 


1. Can the right to emigrate and immigrate be asserted, and if 
so, in what conditions ? 

2. In what conditions may and can recruiting abroad be 
carried out ? 

3. How may the best placing of the worker who wishes to go 
to another country be ensured, and also of the foreign worker who 


is already there, without disorganising the labour market of that 
country ? 
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4. What contract of employment should be prepared for foreign 
workers (written contract, model contract, clauses allowing ex- 
ceptions) ? 

5. In what ways may genuine equality of treatment be guar- 
anteed in respect of insurance and protection? What specific 
provisions should be adopted concerning accidents, sickness, 
invalidity, old age, unemployment, and all other forms of social 
insurance ? 

6. To what extent are police regulations dealing with employ- 
ment applicable to foreigners, particularly with respect to their 
personal status (whether of age or not, whether under paternal 
or marital authority, etc.) ? 

7. The constitutional rights of foreign workers : right of com- 
bination, right to strike, right of assembly, freedom of association. 

8. Problems of jurisdiction and representation on occupational 
committees and courts; questions of electorate, eligibility, and 
competence ; special courts. 

9. The functions of foreign consuls, emigration attachés, and 
labour inspectors with regard to workers of their nationality. 

10. The separation of families and the fulfilment of mainten- 
ance obligations by the head of the family when abroad. 


11. The adaptation of migration to the state of the home and 
foreign labour market. 

12. The exercise of the personal civil rights of immigrant 
workers. 


. 13. The right of foreigners to engage in particular occupations ; 

the necessary or allowable prohibitions. 

14. Special taxes on foreigners. 

15. Migration in transit. 

16. Frontier zone migrants. 

17. Settlement on the land by foreigners (workers, share 
farmers, settlers, tenant farmers, etc.). 

18. Clandestine migrants. 

19. Statutory, charitable, and legal assistance for foreign 
workers. 

20. The protective functions of private associations. 

21. The conditions of admission, declaration, and registration 
of foreigners. 

22. Questions of identity certificates, passports, and visas. 
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23. Schools for the children of foreign workers. 

24. The transfer of savings. 

25. The right to acquire property and have dealings with 
national credit institutions. 

26. Sickness contracted abroad, and the treatment of the sick. 

There are many other questions which it would take too long 
to specify here, but this enumeration is sufficient to show that it is 
impossible in a single Convention to deal with all the problems 
affecting foreign workers. 

It even seems a material impossibility to examine so many 
questions at the same time. The problem is seen to be particularly 
formidable, indeed almost insoluble, when it is remembered in what 
conditions the International Labour Conference adopts its Draft 
‘Conventions. It is hard to believe that a sufficient majority of 
‘Government and Group delegates would come to an agreement on 
a large collection of dissimilar questions, when the difficulties 
arising out of each are multiplied by those met with in other con- 
nections. And even if an agreement were reached, it could be so 
only by a series of compensations and adjustments that would 
deprive any Convention adopted of much of its value. 

Furthermore, it would be almost impossible to get it ratified, 
for it is probable that each Government would find ample material 
in one or other of the hundreds of clauses it must contain for 
opposition, hesitation, and delay. 

It seems, therefore, that if the aim is to be a Convention that 
shall be adopted and ratified within a reasonable period, it is indis- 
pensable to take the questions in order, and to deal first with 
one or two points that have attracted particular attention, and on 
which an agreement may be reached, while postponing the other 
problems for consideration in special Conventions, as and when 
they become ripe for treatment. This is, in fact, the procedure 
generally followed in bilateral labour treaties ; they lay down the 
general principles, and refer the details and the examination of 
special questions to subsequent arrangements. 

The question is therefore whether there is at present any subject 
‘on which the necessity for international regulation is especially 
strongly felt and on which an agreement between the Governments 
is a practical possibility. There appears to be one such subject, 
and one which raises particularly important problems. It is that 
of the general principles to be adopted for the recruiting of workers 
abroad. 
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During the last few years this form of migration of workers has. 
assumed special importance. The recruiting of labour abroad raises 
international difficulties, and agreements are so indispensable that 
nearly all Governments which follow this practice have already 
found it necessary to regulate the question by bilateral treaties. 
Reference may be made to the treaties concluded since the war 
between Austria and Czechoslovakia, Austria and France, Austria 
and Poland, France and Czechoslovakia, France and Poland, Ger- 
many and Poland, Italy and Brazil, and many others, in all of which 
most of the provisions relate to recruiting problems. 

Furthermore, nearly all the official international conferences 
that have dealt with the problem of foreign workers have stressed 
the difficulties of the recruiting question and the necessity for 
solving them. We may mention in this connection the Recommend- 
ations of the International Labour Conference (Washington, 1919), 
the resolutions of the International Emigration Commission (Geneva, 
1921), and of the Emigration and Immigration Conferences (Rome, 
1924, and Havana, 1928), and the proposal drafted by the Vienna 
Chamber of Workers. 

In solving the problems of international law raised in this 
respect, the International Labour Conference will be establishing 
an effective and necessary system of regulations, amply sufficient 
to fill out a Labour Convention. 

There is however another point, closely related to the recruiting 
problem, which, according to the decision of the Governing Body, 
it seems necessary to examine at the same time, namely, the con- 
tract of employment on the basis of which the collective engagement 
abroad is to be made. 

The two problems appear to be indissolubly connected, for the 
contract submitted to a foreign worker to induce him to leave his 
country really forms an integral part of the recruiting operation, 
and it is hard to conceive of an international agreement on recruiting 
that does not mention the contract of employment of the recruited 
workers. The result is that all bilateral labour and emigration 
treaties that deal with recruiting are careful to fix the conditions 
in which the standard contracts of employment are to be drawn up 
before recruiting may actually begin. In particular, the many 
questions of equality of treatment are settled in the contract. 

From the legal standpoint it does not seem impossible to combine: 
the problems of recruiting and of the related contract of employ- 
ment in a single Draft Convention. Should there be any difficulties 
over this, it is quite possible for two parallel Draft Conventions. 
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to be adopted in the same Session ; this is a purely technical point 
depending on the number and substance of the provisions to be 
inserted. 


Having thus defined the general scope of the Convention on 
“the contract and conditions of employment of foreign workers ”, 
we have now to consider the provisions to be included in the Con- 
vention. We shall first study the wishes that the Governments 
have so far expressed concerning : 


(a) the persons to whom the Convention should apply ; 


(6) the conditions in which recruiting abroad should be carried 
out ; 

(c) the form and the contents of the contracts of employment 
concluded abroad in consequence of such recruiting. 


We shall next examine the clauses whose inclusion in an Inter- 
national Convention may be considered, and shal! conclude with 
certain observations on the standard contracts of employment 
which play such an important part in international recruiting 
operations. 


THe Persons COVERED BY THE SUGGESTED AGREEMENT 


At first sight it may seem strange to specify the persons to be 
covered by the Convention before knowing on what points regula- 
tions are to be contemplated. But to attack the problem in the 
opposite order would be more difficult, for the points with which 
the Convention can deal must depend on the type of person for 
whom it is meant. 

Perhaps the first distinction to be made is that arising out of 
nationality and race. In this respect it seems probable that there 
will be general agreement over the adoption of a very wide definition. 
A Convention of the International Labour Organisation ought to be 
applicable to the whole world and cannot leave any nation outside 
its scope. There may perhaps be countries which will hesitate 
long — or will hesitate for ever — before ratifying a multilateral 
engagement concluded in these conditions. But the difficulties in 
the way of certain ratifications should not necessarily hamper the 
adoption of the Convention, andin spite of the very real difficulties 
of legislating simultaneously for European, American, African, and 
Asiatic workers, representing very different stages of civilisation, 
it is unthinkable that the effect of the Convention should be limited 
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to one part only of the world, for this would be the negation of the 
very essence of an International Labour Convention. 

A decision on these lines is important because, contrary to 
what is sometimes believed to-day, intensive currents of migration 
of workers are not confined to Europe alone ; they are at least as 
important in non-European countries: in America, for instance, 
between the United States and Mexico; in Africa, between the 
Union of South Africa and the Congo, on the one hand, and the 
territories of the Portuguese colonies and Rhodesia on the other ; 
in Asia, from China and India to the Malay Archipelago and Ceylon ; 
in Australasia, from the Philippines to Hawaii. In all the provi- 
sions to be discussed below, it is essential that this aspect of the 
problem should never be forgotten : the Convention must be universal 
in its application. There can be no question, therefore, of inserting 
provisions that can be accepted only in one continent, and even 
less a given country. 

This decision by no means implies that the Convention will 
deal with questions of the right to emigrate or immigrate, or the 
conditions in which each country will admit or reject certain persons 
or certain races ; on the contrary, it prevents such a result. These 
are problems entirely foreign to the present discussion, which 
concerns only labour questions. The method proposed here is 
moreover in agreement with the unanimous resolution of the 
International Emigration Commission of 1921, which, on the pro- 
posal of the Chinese Delegate, Mr. Li Tchuin, asked for the inclusion 
in the agenda of the International Labour Conference of the question 
of equality of treatment, irrespective of origin, for all emigrants. 
lawfully admitted to a country of immigration.! On the contrary, 
workers of any race who have entered a country clandestinely, 
stowaways, workaways, deserters, or whatever these irregular 
immigrants may be called, will have no right to claim the benefits of 
the proposed Convention. 

Another problem of a similar nature should apparently be 
settled on similar lines. For statistical purposes and to facilitate 
classification, migrants are often divided into two classes: those 


1 The original proposal of the Chinese Delegate wae in the following terms : 
“The International Emigration Commission, having taken note of the request of 
the Delegate of the Chinese Government, and having recognised the relation be- 
tween the question raised by him and that of emigration treated by the Commission, 
adopts the following resolution : The International Emigraticn Commission pro- 
poses to the Internationa) Labour Conference that it should include in its agenda 
the improvements to be made in the present conditions of life of Chinese immi- 
grants, who, in certain countries, are injured from the economic point of view. 
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going to a country in the same continent (continental or intra- 
continental migrants), and those going to another continent (oversea 
migrants). It seems impossible to limit thé proposed agreement 
to intra-continental migration alone. The boundaries of continents 
are not clearly defined, and very often the neighbouring country 
in which the worker wishes to do temporary work is in another 
continent, or the work is carried out under contract conditions. 
similar to those of most workers in their own continent. This is. 
the case as between Oceania and the Far East of Asia, or as between 
Spain and Algeria, Morocco, or even Cuba; it is also the case for 
many workers in the Dutch East Indies who go to work in distant. 
countries. 

Further, it seems that the Draft Convention should apply to all 
workers going to work abroad, and should not be limited to seasonal 
workers. It may be observed, however, that certain bilateral 
Conventions (that between Germany and Poland, for instance) apply 
only to seasonal workers, but it seems difficult to limit a multilateral 
Convention to seasonal engagements, which are often hard to define 
once the particular relations between two countries are passed. 
As a matter of fact, other treaties entered into by Poland (for 
instance, that with France) do not mention seasonal workers, any 
more than do the treaties concluded between other countries or in 
other continents. 

The problem of the method of transport of migrants, too, 
demands a liberal] solution. Whether the foreign workers travel 
by land or by sea, whether on foot, by car, or by aeroplane, by 
railway or by ship, this should not be made a reason for distinguish- 
ing between them, provided they are recruited workers going to 
take up employment abroad. 

The solution of these questions of principle, concerning the 
field of application of the proposed agreement, seems unlikely to 
raise serious difficulties, since the whole mechanism of Labour 
Conventions means that they involve general obligations applicable 
to the whole world and to all men. As a matter of fact, not one 
of the many international meetings that have adopted resolutions 
on migration problems has proposed to limit the Conventions to be 
concluded to workers of certain races or certain countries or even 
of one continent, to seasonal industries, or to migration by land. 
The reason for stressing this point here is that this universality of 
the proposed Convention must necessarily affect its contents. 

A further point on which details are needed is that of the occupa~ 
tional classes to which the Convention should apply. 
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The most difficult question here is perhaps that of seamen, 
lightermen, etc., and in general workers in international transport 
undertakings, where it is the place of work rather than the man 
that is mobile. Under this head there are special problems to be 
settled, both varied and difficult, and it seems advisable to keep 
them for a special Convention. It is in fact the practice of the 
International Labour Organisation to make special Conventions 
for seamen. 

The position of frontier zone workers is similar. They may be 
considered in two lights : as foreign workers, whether recruited or 
emigrating spontaneously, they must be ciassified with the foreign 
workers who are subject to the general regulations ; as inhabitants 
of frontier zones and neighbours, they may in certain circumstances 
be granted special privileges which are outside the scope of a 
general Convention on foreign workers. It may be added that the 
question of frontier zone workers was examined at the Havana 
Conference in 1928, which recognised that these problems are better 
dealt with in agreements concluded directly between the countries 
concerned. It seems preferable that the national authorities should 
make special arrangements in this respect, which can be frequently 
modified and must be more elastic than can be expected of multi- 
lateral Labour Conventions. 

Similarly, the proposed Convention cannot possibly settle the 
special case of migrants in transit through a country. They do not 
enter this country in order to carry on their occupation, and any 
special regulations for them are outside the scope of the present 
enquiry. Discussions on this subject will probably be resumed 
some day, but it would overburden and complicate the Convention 
we are at present contemplating to try to use it to solve a special 
problem. 

The Convention is not to apply to all workers coming from 
abroad. A worker who arrives spontaneously, without a contract 
of employment, and without having been recruited, is outside the 
terms of a Convention on recruiting. A country may refuse to let 
him enter ; it sometimes does so, but it cannot bring him under the 
Convention. 

On the other hand, is the fact of having been recruited enough 
to bring a worker within the provisions of the proposed Conven- 
tion ? This seems equally mistaken, for there are too many cases 
of applications to some other country for a worker, a servant, or a 
governess. As a matter of fact, none of the existing treaties goes 
so far, and there would seem to be no point in their doing so. 
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They all speak of collective recruiting. 

But when does recruiting become collective ? Here there are 
wide differences in the different treaties concluded. Those between 
Germany and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom and Czechoslovakia 
define as collective any engagement of two or more persons ; that 
between Austria and Czechoslovakia speaks of three persons. In 
a multilateral treaty it would seem difficult to go so far, and prob- 
ably a somewhat higher, and of course arbitrary, figure would have 
to be chosen. Perhaps the recruiting of a minimum of five or seven 
persons might be considered necessary to bring the Convention into 
play. In any case, the question is not one of principle, and any 
reasonable plan may be accepted. 

On the contrary, and except where otherwise specified, it seems 
that all other classes of workers, whether employed in industry 
or in agriculture, apprentices, labourers, or salaried employees, 
should be subject to general regulations applying equally to all 
foreign workers. 

This holds particularly for migrants who are not yet of age, 
there being no reason for excluding them from the benefits of the 
proposed Convention. It happens fairly often, in fact, that groups 
of foreign workers include minors. Some of these, young workers 
of either sex, are recruited in the same way as adults, to carry out 
work specially reserved for young people or to complete a gang of 
adult workers as apprentices or helpers. Others, generally younger, 
accompany their family on its way to work in a foreign country, 
but do not themselves do manual work. The conditions in which 
this kind of migration takes place are settled by the Governments 
which prohibit or authorise, with or without conditions, the depar- 
ture and arrival of these children and young persons. 

In consequence of these recruiting operations, children and 
young persons sometimes become destitute, either because they have 
lost touch with the family or industrial group on which they were 
dependent, or because they themselves become unemployed. 

The situation of these foreign minors raises various problems, 
chiefly matters of labour protection, education, and charity. It 
seems that a special institution should be organised for their pro- 
tection and assistance, and that this might well come within the 
scope of the Convention examined here. A measure of this kind is 
provided for in Article 20 of the Labour Treaty of 1919 between 
France and Italy.' 


1 The text of this article is as follows: ‘‘ The Committee consisting of French 
and Italian nationals, provided for in Article 9 of the Franco-Italian Convention 
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_ The Convention under consideration here might include a pro- 
vision in very general terms, stating that adequate measures should 
be taken for the protection of the interests of these minors in a 
foreign country. It would of course be difficult to enumerate all 
the measures that might possibly be adopted, as these depend very 
much on national laws. But it seems that the principle could be 
affirmed without disadvantage, precise details as to the measures to 
be applied being left to special Acts or treaties. 

The Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of 
Children and Young People set up by the League of Nations is at 
present dealing with the situation of minors when they become 
destitute, and it has set up a legal sub-committee which has pro- 
posed various measures for their assistance. 

The Commission distinguishes between three groups of children. 
In the first place there are those living with their families. For 
them the best solution appears to the Commission to be to organise 
the assistance within the family, and to conclude a general Conven- 
tion on relief to this effect. But this takes the question beyond the 
ordinary competence of the Commission, and the sub-committee 
has therefore had to content itself with expressing the wish that the 
Governments should pay attention to the general conditions of 
assistance for foreigners, and should adopt an international Conven- 
tion. Several examples of this kind of convention are already to be 
found in the bilateral conventions on assistance (Argentina-Belgium, 
22 October 1924; Argentina-Netherlands, 23 September 1911; 
Belgium-Czechoslovakia, 9 May 1925 ; Belgium-France, 30 Novem- 
ber 1921; Estonia-Latvia, 22 November 1924; France-Italy, 
30 October 1919; France-Luxemburg, 4 January 1923; France- 
Poland, 18 October 1920; Germany-Netherlands, 17 December 
1904 ; Italy-Bolivia, 18 October 1890 ; Italy-Costa Rica, 6 May 1873 ; 
Italy-Dominican Republic, 18 October 1886; Italy-Paraguay, 
22 August 1893; Latvia-Lithuania, 27 May 1924; Poland-Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 9 May 1923 ; and the multilateral arrange- 


of 10 June 1910 for the protection of children and where necessary of adult workers, 
shall as a rule extend its care to workers of all ages — Italians in France and French 
workers in Italy — in areas where there is a sufficiently large number of workers 
from the other country. The constitution of the committee shall henceforth be 
fixed as follows: (1) the prefect, the sub-prefect, or a councillor of the prefecture ; 
(2) the mayor of the commune or one of his assistants; (3) the inspector of labour 
or his substitute; (4) the consul or his representative; (5) the president of a 
society of the other nationality, for mutual assistance, education, or relief, or, in 
default of such a person, a national of the other country resident in the district ; 
(6) a representative of the employers’ organisations and a representative of the 
workers’ trade unions of the district; (7) a worker of each nationality. 
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ment between Denmark, Norway, and Sweden of 1914, to which 
Finland adhered in 1923). A draft multilateral arrangement was 
also approved and signed by twenty Governments at the Conference 
on the Assistance of Foreigners held in Paris in 1912, but so far 
it has not been ratified. 

The preparation of an international convention of this kind, 
which will have to settle all the general questions of assistance for 
foreigners, also seems to be outside the ordinary competence of the 
International Labour Office. In any case, it far exceeds the limits 
of an international convention on the conditions of employment 
of workers recruited abroad. 

A second question, on the contrary, is definitely within the 
competence of the League’s Advisory Commission. This is the 
problem of foreign children who arrive with members of their 
family, but are not themselves employed, and who subsequently 
lose touch with their family and become destitute. A preliminary 
Draft Convention was prepared by the legal sub-committee of the 
Commission to provide the same protection for these children as for 
national children, and to organise their repatriation in certain cases. 
This question is also quite outside the limits of a Labour Conventten 
of the kind we are examining. 

But there is a third problem, of interest both to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and to the Advisory Commission. 
It is that of young workers of either sex who have been recruited 
abroad and have emigrated without their parents, and then lose 
their work and become a public charge in the country of immigra- 
tion. The problem here is a mixed one, involving both assistance 
and labour. 

The legal sub-committee of the Advisory Commission has 
recognised the complexity of this problem, and has expressed the 
wish that the International Labour Organisation should give 
attention to it in its studies on the conditions of employment of 
workers recruited abroad. In its draft proposal on the assistance 
of minors, the sub-committee expresses the opinion that normally 
the most favourable solution for the minors would be to repatriate 
them to their country of origin at the expense of that country. 
The fact is that these young workers, being deprived of the protec- 
tion of their family and of their own country, run special risks, and 


1 For an analysis of these treaties, see the publication of the International 
Labour Office mentioned above: Migration Laws and Treaties: Vol. IL, Inter- 
national Conventions and Treaties. 
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it is as much to their own interest as to that of the community as a 
whole to rapatriate them when no special measures exist for their 
protection. 

Cases may arise, however, where this normal solution would be 
disadvantageous. Hurried repatriation may in fact interfere 
with existing treaties or contracts of employment. To facilitate 
and improve the conditions of recruiting, it seems that it should be 
possible, in certain cases at least, to adopt other methods making 
more allowance for the industrial interests affected. For instance, 
it may be feared that minors or parents might use this provision 
as a means of illegitimately breaking the contract of employment 
by securing free repatriation. Industrial employers, who already 
complain of the too great frequency of breach of contract in connec- 
tion with the recruiting of foreign workers, would no doubt regard 
too strict a provision of this kind as a further encouragement to 
break contracts. Another consideration is that the loss of a first 
job does not always lead to destitution, for other suitable employ- 
ment may be found for the minor. 

The draft proposal accordingly allows for these cases, *and 
only recommends repatriation as the normal measure, while admit- 
ting the possibility of other methods in specified conditions. 

The existence of an institution capable of examining each case 
to decide what is to the true interest of the minors would greatly 
facilitate the search for suitable solutions, and appears to be in 
harmony with the spirit and letter of the proposal already drafted. 
The creation of such an institution would enable questions of re- 
patriation to be given a solution in which safeguarding the interests 
of the minors is the first consideration. This institution might also 
be consulted in other cases raising points of intereste to minors, 
whose protection in all cases against the exploitation of which 
they have only too often been victims is the really important matter. 


A last and very important question arises in connection with 
the definition of the persons to benefit by the Convention. Is the 
arrangement contemplated to apply immediately to all foreign 
workers resident in the country, independently of all ratification 
by their Governments, or are its effects to be limited to reciprocal 
relations between the ratifying countries, so that it will apply only 
to nationals of countries that have’ expressly approved the Conven- 
tion ? In other words, is the Convention to be considered as a 
measure of reciprocity or as a universal measure ? This point 
has often been raised in connection with Labour Conventions, and 
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the advantages and disadvantages of the two systems have fre- 
quently been compared. It is unnecessary, therefore, to discuss 
them here again. 

From the point of view of precedents, we may note that up 
to the present the Conventions relating to foreign workers adopted 
by the International Labour Conference speak of reciprocity. In 
particular this was the decision taken for unemployment insurance 
(Washington Convention, 1919), recruiting abroad (Washington 
Recommendation, 1919), and workmen’s compensation for indus- 
trial accidents (Geneva, 1925). 

The Governments will no doubt hesitate to bind themselves 
towards workers recruited from a country which itself refuses to 
assume any obligations. A reciprocity clause is the most powerful 
means of bringing pressure to bear on less diligent countries, to 
induce them to ratify Conventions of public utility. 

In point of fact, it is certain that concessions made to ratifying 
countries and their nationals will be applied automatically and 
normally to all foreign workers recruited, but any reciprocity then 
granted will be so in virtue only of the comity of nations, and not 
as a legal obligation. In particular, measures of retaliation may be 
taken in cases of flagrant abuses by a country that has not ratified, 
abuses which are no longer conceivable when the country has rati- 
fied and may be reached by other sanctions. 

Between any two given countries, one of which may have essen- 
tial objections to ratifying the Convention, the conclusion of a 
particular treaty may of course be conceived, granting most- 
favoured-nation treatment on this point. This is a question of 
international law that has nothing to do with the proposed 
Convention. 


(To be continued.) 
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The organisation of State industry in Soviet Russia has developed 
tn close connection with the Government’s economic policy. The first 
stage was the period of whole-hearted Communism, to which corres- 
ponded the principle of absolute centralisation, which took shape in 
the concentration of all nationalised undertakings in one single vast 
enterprise administered as a whole from Moscow. The introduction 
of the new economic policy involved the break-up of this “ single 
State factory” into a series of “ trusts” owning a certain degree of 
autonomy. The Regulations of 10 April 1923 fixed the general plan 
of this new form of industrial organisation, which remained in opera- 
tion until the middle of 1927, since when the general application of 
the principles of “rational economy” has involved a return to a 
higher degree of centralisation. 

Among the numerous questions raised by the institution of the 
trusts — internal organisation, relations with the State, relations 
with the individual undertakings, responsibility to third parties — 
several are of obvious interest from the social standpoint. Instances 
are such questions as the relations between the trusts and the trade 
union movement, the position of co-operative societies in regard to the 
trusts, the workers’ right to a lien on the property of the trusts as 
security for the payment of their wages, etc. Furthermore, the whole 
social situation of the wage earner is conditioned by the legal status 
of his employer, the trust, and by the greater or less independence of 


_the trust in relation to the State. 


I 


— industry in Russia, which came into being after the 
_\’ rise to power of the Bolshevist Government, by the mere fact 
of its existence raises an interesting problem of organisation. 
Although Russia is far from being highly industrialised as compared 
with the more advanced countries of Western Europe and America, 
the concentration of practically the entire industrial system in the 
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hands of the State has created an economic unit of a magnitude 
hitherto unknown. Strictly speaking, industry is no longer 
a State monopoly as it was, at least in theory, during the 
Communist period ; to-day there are leased industries, “ conceded ” 
industries, co-operative industries, and private industries, but they 
are of only secondary importance and cannot, even taken all 
together, be compared with the State industries, the extent of 
which can be gauged from the fact that they employ about two 
and a half million workpeople at the present moment. 

The organisation of this vast enterprise has not remained un- 
changed since its inception ; there are two quite distinct periods 
in its history, each of which corresponds to a particular phase in 
the general development of the Soviet economic system. 

The period of whole-hearted Communism was reflected in the 
policy of complete centralisation, the aim of the Government at 
that time being to organise State industry on the lines of the 
“single factory”. Its intention in nationalising industry was not 
merely to expropriate a class hostile to the new order, but to realise 
the substantial profits that concentration should yield. The goal 
was the abolition of that anarchy in production which is inherent 
in the capitalist system, and if this goal was to be reached it seemed 
that the managements of the various establishments could no longer 
be allowed to retain such functionsas accepting orders, buying raw 
materials and fuel, or marketing their manufactures. All these 
operations were to be carried out on the system of the “single 
plan”, which itself presupposes unity of command, that is, the 
existence of a central authority. The application of these principles 
led to every vestige of independence being taken away not only 
from individual undertakings but even from whole branches of 
industry. The latter, administered by central administrative 
boards (Glavki) or central directorates (T'sentry), were in a sense 
nothing more than the several workshops of the “single factory” 
which, in turn, was managed by the Supreme Economic Council, 
or more precisely, the “presidium” of the Council. The responsi- 
bility of the undertakings themselves was restricted to technical 
matters and the simpler managerial functions ; and even so certain 
conditions had to be complied with. The entire commercial side 
of their work, which formerly was made up of a series of operations 
effected by the various undertakings acting with full legal autonomy, 
was henceforth to be part of a complex system of operations effected 
by organs of the State. Requests for raw materials, fuel, etc., were 
sent from below upwards, while orders for certain substances to be 
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supplied, or certain products to be manufactured or distributed, 
etc., travelled in the opposite direction. The principle of unity 
required all requests, or nearly all, to travel the full length of the 
administrative channel to the central organisation, and required 
every order to make the return journey to the local undertaking. 
The number of questions that had thus to be settled at Moscow 
itself was beyond all imagining. If industry had not been almost 
paralysed, and if certain managers had not been bold enough to 
take decisions at their own risk without waiting for the instructions 
of the central organisation, it is hardly likely that the system could 
have lasted for any length of time. 


But the institution of the “single factory” is not the whole 
history of the Communist experiment in organisation. During the 
first few months of the system the nationalisation of an industry 
did not entail the centralisation of its management. It was not 
easy, in fact, to make a clean sweep of all the powers with which 
the local workers’ committees had invested themselves while the 
factories were handed over to the workers. The undertaking, 
though it had become the property of the State, was in fact, in the 
early period, at the disposal of the workers. 


Nevertheless, the workers’ committees, of which there were very 
many kinds, were gradually replaced by the organs of the trade 
unions, whose influence was similarly limited by reason of their 
almost complete nationalisation. The trade unions in turn saw 
their powers taken away little by little and given to managerial 
authorities set up by the Government — in the first instance 
committees, but afterwards individuals. Finally, the central body 
assumed control over these authorities, and it was only then that 
the “single factory ” scheme in its main outlines became a reality. 


While practical effect was thus being given to the dominant 
idea in Communist economics, the idea itself began to give rise to. 
discussion. It was this point that caused the first dispute between 
Communists, and led for the first time to the formation of an opposi- 
tion party. The programme of this party, a programme which 
Lenin denounced as being “distorted trade unionism ”, proposed 
the withdrawal of the management of industrial undertakings from 
the Soviet organs and its transfer to the trade unions. 

The tenth Congress of the Communist Party, held in March 1921, 
to which the opposition programme was referred, confirmed the 
system of “ bureaucratic centralisation ” but also ratified Lenin’s 
proposals which, by substituting taxes in kind for the forcible. 
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requisitioning of provisions, laid the foundations of the new eco- 
nomic policy. Thenew policy, however, was incompatible with the 
system of industrial management approved at the same time. This 
system had been set up in view of the expected conversion of the 
national economy into a “unified Socialist economy”. Admittedly, 
the application of the system was very far from complete ; side by 
side with the “single factory ” scheme there remained millions of 
individualist agricultural undertakings, very many small non- 
nationalised industrial undertakings, and a host of persons who 
illegally engaged in trade, not to speak of the whole mass of urban 
consumers who did not belong to any particular branch of industrial 
activity. But all this, in the eyes of the Government, was nothing 
more than a survival from the recent past, a temporary derogation 
from a fundamental principle. The whole scheme of industrial 
management was founded on the hypothesis that these anomalies 
would quickly disappear, and in fact the work was organised as 
though they had actually disappeared. 

This state of affairs naturally engendered serious difficulties in 
the relations between the “single State factory” and the other 
economic units. The internal condition of the State industries was 
hardly any better, for the grouping of all the factories of any size 
in the hands of a single owner was not enough to make them obey 
a single will. Hence absence of co-ordination continued to mani- 
fest itself between the various parts of the “single factory ”. 

In these circumstances the system had to be gradually aban- 
doned, beginning with the industries in which the experiment had 
been the most barren of results. But what scheme was to be sub- 
stituted for the one abandoned ? The Government had no plan 
ready for the reorganisation of industry ; only a little while before 
it had declared that the ideal method of organisation was out-and- 
out centralisation, but now it had to strike out in a new direction, 
and that without delay, in order to keep the industrial undertakings 
going. 

Two systems of organisation appeared best adapted to the 
transitional regime that was rising on the ruins of the Communist 
experiment. The first was the “formal corporation ”, constituted 
to work the State undertakings, and especially the municipal under- 
takings. The “formal corporation ” was given legal personality ; 
it ceased to be under State control, but all connection with the 
State or the municipality was not severed, for these two authorities 
were to share in the profits, if any, and also to see that no prejudice 
was caused to the public interest. The second system was the 
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“trust ”, which was formed by the grouping of several independent 
undertakings under one management. 

The combination of these two forms gave rise to a special 
scheme of organisation. Henceforth, State industry no longer 
took the form of a single vast undertaking, and instead of the 
. “single factory” a network of relatively independent economic 
units (trusts) made their appearance in considerable but unascer- 
tainable numbers. Broadly speaking, each trust comprised certain 
smaller units (factories, works, mines) belonging to the same branch 
of industry and situated in the same district. To these were some- 
times added the so-called subsidiary undertakings, which looked 
after the commercial work and transport services of the trust. In 
some rare instances, the trust consisted of a single but very large — 
industrial unit. Each trust was attached to a particular State 
organ, usually to an economic council (Supreme Federal Council, 
council of a federated Republic, or provincial council), but some- 
times to another Commissariat. According to the nature of the 
organ to which they were attached, the trusts were classified as 
federal trusts, trusts of the Republics, and local trusts. In every 
case they were placed under the control of the corresponding State 
organ, but this control was limited to general matters. The official 
organ drew up the general scheme of work, supervised its execution, 
sanctioned certain special operations, and appointed or dismissed 
the higher staff; but, theoretically at least, its control was not to 
extend to details or to be continuously exercised. During the 
period of the new economic policy the managements of trusts 
resembled those of joint-stock companies rather than those of the 
Soviet undertakings that had been working under the Communist 
regime. The trusts were, as we have said, relatively independent 
economic units. Administrative decentralisation was the guiding 
principle in economic organisation during this period. 

These new methods were not introduced at one stroke, and 
during the seven years in which the new economic policy was in 
force they were subject to frequent alteration. The first legislative 
acts of the new regime were the Order of the Council of the People’s 
Commissaries dated 9 August 1921, the Order of the Council of 
Labour and Defence dated 12 August 1921, and the Order of the 
Council of the People’s Commissaries dated 27 October 1921. 
These enactments made it possible to choose certain large under- 
takings which were technically well equipped, properly organised, 
and suitably situated, and combine them into groups, which were 
instructed to work on a commercial basis. The managements of 
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these groups were to be given control over the undertakings in 
question, together with their equipment, materials, semi-manu- 
factured goods, stocks of raw material and fuel, and also of the 
subsidiary undertakings. Once they were working on commercial 
principles, the industrial undertakings were no longer to count on 
receiving supplies from the State, but they could sell part of their 
output to meet their requirements. Special regulations were sub- 
sequently to be issued to define the degree of autonomy allowed to 
the groups, their relations with the official economic bodies, and 
the nature of the control to which they should be subject. 

In consequence of the enactments referred to, there was a 
disintegration of State industry during the last months of 1921 
and the first half of 1922, for which the central organs were not in 
the least responsible, the result being that the “single factory ” 
was superseded by some hundreds of trusts. As no rule of law was 
as yet in existence, the managements of the trusts were at first 
left completely to themselves. They had been told to work, and 
if possible to earn profits, but in any case not to count on grants from 
the Treasury or the Supply Departments. This scheme, however, 
was not capable of being executed in its entirety. For a long time 
to come the State was obliged to make good chronic deficits ; and 
the trusts, for their part, did not immediately cease calling upon the 
Supply Departments for help. 

Still, in all other respects, the trusts definitely asserted their 
autonomy. Their earliest days were notorious as the “ sale at any 
price ”! period ; they sold part of the stocks entrusted to them in 
order to build up at least a small working capital. It was a time 
of feverish commercial activity that often bore no relation to the 
normal output of the undertakings. Before long, however, certain 
regulations, and later, certain special enactments, were to remind 
the trusts that they were not independent and self-contained 
economic units. In particular, the Order published on 12 Septem- 
ber 1922 by the Supreme Economic Council emphatically declared 
that, with a view to achieving the purposes for which the trusts 
were formed, the State should have the right of inspection, and 
might exercise authority over them, without, however, interfering 
directly in their industrial, commercial, or other economic activities. 

It was probably the high degree of autonomy actually enjoyed 
by the trusts in the course of 1922 that led the authors of the Civil 
Code promulgated on 30 October 1922 boldly to lay down the 


2 Razbazarivanié, a word coined at the time. 
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principle, as they did in section 19, that the trusts should act as 
independent legal entities without any connection whatever with 
the Treasury. The Code, however, naturally left open the ques- 
tions relating to the management of the trusts and their relations 
with the organs of the State, to which the right of supreme control 
was still to belong. In other words, the Code did not define the 
functions of the trusts as component parts of the State machinery. 
The practice that had grown up on this point was sanctioned by a 
Decree published on 10 April 1923 by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, and by the Council of the People’s Com- 
missaries. 

This Decree, which dealt with State undertakings working on 
a commercial basis, and applied to the entire territory of the 
U.S.8.R. (section 55), was intended by its authors to serve as the 
groundwork of all later legislation on the organisation of State 
industry.!_ And in fact, when the structure of the State undertak- 
ings not covered by the Decree of 10 April 1923 came to be discussed 
— this Decree applied only to groups of undertakings under the 
immediate authority of the Supreme Economic Council or of other 
Commissariats (section 53) — the Decree was taken as the basis 
for the new provisions that were being drafted. Thus the Regula- 
tions of 17 July 1923, concerning trusts placed under the local 
organs, repeats section by section the substance of the Decree of 
10 April ; on a few points only the provisions are simplified to make 
allowance for the smaller dimensions of these trusts and the proxim- 
ity of the competent authorities. Similarly when it was thought 
necessary to remove the largest trusts from the jurisdiction of the 
federated Republics and place them under federal organs, the opera- 
tion was effected by a short Decree (of 12 November 1923) which 
was little more than an enumeration of the undertakings covered. 
Furthermore, the system instituted for the industrial trusts by the 
Decree of 10 April 1923 was later extended to the municipal trusts 
(Decree of 20 December 1924), to groups of Soviet farms (Decrees 
of 30 March 1925 and 5 April 1926), and to groups of municipalised 
buildings (Decree of 11 July 1927). This extension clearly shows 
what, in the opinion of the legislators, was the real significance of 
the Decree of 10 April 1923. Here, however, we shall deal solely 
with its application to industrial trusts, which are the only ones 
within the compass of this article. 


1 In the spring of 1923 the supreme organs of the R.S.F.S.R. had power 
to enact legislation applicable throughout the U.S.S.R. 
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The Decree of 10 April 1923, together with the enactments that 
accompanied it, remained in force for four years and a half. But it 
was soon realised that the Decree had left a number of problems 
unsettled whose urgency was revealed by events and which in 
practice were given solutions that had certainly not been foreseen 
when the Decree was drafted. Accordingly the Government 
decided at the beginning of 1926 to consider the promulgation of 
anew Decree. A preliminary draft was published on 12 May 1926, 
and was examined by the Soviet Departments, by the organisations 
concerned, and by the Press. Finally it was promulgated, with 
substantial amendments, on 29 June 1927 by the Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of the Peoples’ Commissaries of the 
US.S.R. 

The new Decree had a two-fold object : to fix established custom 
and to codify enactments relating to industrial undertakings. It 
is not to be expected that this additional legislation should contain 
any considerable innovations, or that it should in the near future 
perceptibly alter the practice that has grown up in consequence of 
the Decree of 10 April 1923. We are therefore on safe ground in 
studying the present organisation of Russian industries in the light 
of the documents belonging to this period. 


II 


The industrial trusts considered singly are independent economic 
units, but taken all together they form an extremely complex 
system built up in three tiers, each of which corresponds, as we 
have seen, to a particular step in the Soviet hierarchy — Federation 
of Republics, federated Republics, and local authorities. This 
division of the trusts into three categories does not, however, mean 
that there is no organic connection between them. The provincial 
economic councils are placed under the councils of the various 
Republics, and these in turn are obliged to carry on their work in 
conformity with the instructions of the federal Supreme Economic 


1This codification has however been only partly carried out. The Decree of 29 
June 1927 applies to all the federal trusts and to all the State trusts of the federated 
Republics, but it does not apply to the local trusts unless their statutory capital 
exceeds one million roubles and they are in addition attached to territorial units 
having at least the status of provinces (goubernia). The regulation of the remain- 
ing trusts is a matter for the internal legislation of the federated Republics, which 
can and should settle many questions concerning State and local trusts that have 
not been dealt with in the federal Decree. 
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Council. With the exception of an inconsiderable number of trusts 
attached to other Commissariats, the whole range of activities of 
the nationalised industries is thus under the control of the Supreme 
Economic Council. It directly administers the federal trusts, and 
lays down principles which determine the course of action of the 
economic councils of the Republics, which, in turn, exercise author- 
ity over the trusts of the Republics on the one hand, and the 
provincial economic councils (to which, again, the local trusts are 
subordinated), on the other. 

The Decree of 29 June 1927 introduced some changes in the 
methods of dividing the trusts into categories. Until then the 
federal organs had chosen the trusts that they thought it necessary 
to keep within their jurisdiction, and the organs of the federated 
Republics had handed over to the local executive committees those 
undertakings that it did not seem reasonable to place under the 
direct management of the central organs of the Republic. In 
conformity with section 8 of the new Decree, the classification of 
newly formed trusts was henceforth to be a matter for the authority 
founding them. This change was not, as a matter of fact, of great 
importance, for it cannot be doubted that the higher political 
organs retain the right to attach directly to themselves any partic- 
ular trust falling within the jurisdiction of a lower organ, even if 
the trust in question was founded by the latter ; and inversely, the 
higher organs can always transfer part of their undertakings to 
lower organs. In practice, although the Soviet States of various 
orders are autonomous legal entities, there is joint ownership be- 
tween them, so that the highest organs in the Soviet hierarchy can 
in fact dispose of the property of those of lower rank. 


The Decree of 29 June 1927, as we have said, was not intended 
to break away from the old system ; but a comparison of its terms 
with those of the preceding Decree discloses some interesting facts. 
For example, as regards the authority competent to found a trust, 


1 This joint ownership is plainly set out in the Decree of 29 June 1927. Section5 
lays down that the State trusts of the various Republics may acquire or found under- 
takings outside the territory of their own Republic, on condition that the Commis- 
sariats of the Republics concerned are in agreement; if no agreement is reached 
the question is settled by the competent federal Commissariat. Similar joint 


authority is found in the carrying out of the price policy. 
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the 1923 Decree bears the clear impress of the first phase of the new 
economic policy. Starting from the idea, current at the time, 
that the restoration of capitalist forms would enable the ruined 
industries to revive, without weakening the position of the State in 
any way, the Decree gave the trusts a structure that in many 
respects resembled that of joint-stock companies in a capitalist 
system. They had an administrative board, a managing director, 
managers for the various undertakings, and an auditing committee, 
and the Orders regulating the rights and obligations of these organs 
were exact replicas of the articles of associationofacompany. The 
resemblance was carried still farther by authorising two or more 
Commissariats and even all kinds of co-operative societies to parti- 
cipate in the trust (section 25). Naturally, the resemblance was 
not perfect ; in the structure of the State trusts an indispensable 
ingredient of the joint-stock company was missing, namely, the 
general meeting of shareholders. Under the Decree of 1923, its 
functions were performed by the authority to which the trust was 
attached; and this authority, in conformity with section 27, 
paragraph (a), was considered as an organ of the trust itself, its 
duties being conceived as similar to those of the general meeting of 
shareholders for a company. 

This analogy between the trust and the joint-stock company was 
not confirmed by events ; we shall see later that the State authorities 
were strengthening their managerial position, so that their functions 
could no longer be compared with the normal functions of a general 
meeting of shareholders. It was in vain that endeavours were made 
to share the work of management among several different organs, 
or even to divide them between the State and the co-operative 
societies, on the lines of company organisation. Commentators of 
the Decree thought that the insertion of section 25 was due to a 
misunderstanding, and observed that even if the co-operative 
societies held some capital shares, this could not affect the essential 
structure of the trust, or give the societies any say in matters 
relating to its foundation or management. Actually, section 25 
remained a dead letter, and in order to obtain the collaboration of 
co-operative and private capital with that of the State, the Govern- 
ment was compelled to turn to a special form of organisation : 
the “ Mixed Share Companies ”.! 


1 For information concerning ‘‘ mixed share companies’ cf. INTERNATIONAL 
Laxsour OFrricE: Organisation of Industry and Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia, 
p. 20. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 11. Geneva, 1922. 
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From all this the legislators of 1927 drew certain conclusions. 
They were no longer obsessed by the idea of the joint-stock com- 
pany, as they were in 1923 ; they now acted on the assumption that 
the State trusts were “real Socialist undertakings”. Thus the 
Decree of 1927, in defining the trust, declared that it should be 
placed under a single organ of the State ; consequently not only 
could co-operative societies no longer participate in the management 
of a trust, but also the managerial powers were no longer divided. 
Furthermore, the State organ at the head of the trust ceased to be 
considered as a part of it, that is, ceased to take the place of the 
general meeting of shareholders, and henceforth ranked above it in 
the administrative scale. The managing director vanished ,and no 
further mention was made of the auditing committee. The latter 
however, was not really abolished, for committees of this kind will 
certainly be provided for in future enactments to supplement the 
Decree of 29 June and regulate its application to the various classes 
of trusts. If the question was left open in the Decree of 1927, it 
was solely because, under the system established by the 1923 Decree, 
the auditing committees varied widely in structure according to 
the class of trust concerned ; for local trusts, in particular, they were 
not so much organs of the trusts as of the local Soviet, and they 
were in fact set up by the Provincial Economic Council for all the 
trusts under the Council. 

However this may be, the administrative board, which was 
already the most important organ of the trust in the legislation of 
1923, is the only organ mentioned in the 1927 Decree. Its compo- 
sition is almost the same in the two Decrees : it is composed of not 
less than three and not more than five members appointed by the 
authority under which the trust is placed; in some cases it is 
replaced by a single director. According to the old Decree, the 
board served for one year ; now it is for the statutes to fix its period 
of office, which may not, however, in any case exceed three years. 
The old Decree stipulated that the chairman of the board could 
not be removed from office unless he had shown himself to be 
incompetent, or had been guilty of criminal acts or maladminis- 
tration, while the other members could be removed at any time 
and without any conditions. The new Decree has somewhat 
strengthened the position of the board in that neither the chairman 
nor the ordinary members can henceforth be prematurely removed 
from office unless proof of incompetence is forthcoming, although 
the rather vague definition of “incompetence ” considerably reduces 
the value of this safeguard. As to the duties of the board, they are 
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J 
no longer set out - ane neath efter the manner of the articles 
6f association Of! a company, as they weré in thé earlier Decree. 
On‘ this point, the Decree of 29 June 1927 confines itself td”a 
simple and general statement: “The Administrative Board shall 
attend to the current business and the management’ of the trust, 
administer its property, conclude collective agreements, and carry 
out all transactions coming within the field of activity of the trust.” 

‘’"A considerable technical staff is usually attached tothe admin- 

istrative board. According to the model regulations drawn up 
by the Supreme Economic Council, this staff comprises rational- 
isation, commercial, technical, and general sections, a labour depart- 
ment or section, a central accounting department, and a legal 
department or legal adviser. 


We have already seen that the new Decree does not mention 
auditing committees, but according to the earlier Decree thesé 
were ordinarily to consist of two members appointed by the 
Economic Council and one member representing the trade unioh 
concerned, and there is no reason to suppose that their composition 
has been altered in consequence of the publication of the 1927 
Decree. 


- When the trust is composed of several industrial undertakings, 
as is usually the case, it is interesting to examine the relations 
between the trust as a whole and its component parts. At first, 
the trust was considered as an absolute unit, but experience soon 
showed the necessity of allowing some degree of independence to 
the constituent undertakings. To meet this need, the Supreme 
Economie Council of the U.S.S.R. issued the Orders of 14 May 
and 14 June 1924, embodying instructions on the management of 
these undertakings, and stipulating, in particular, that the legal 
powers of factory managements should be precisely defined by a 
special procuration. The duties assigned to the managements 
were to include the preparation of financial estimates and pro- 
grarames of production. The Orders also regulated the manner of 
acceptance by the factories of orders given by the trust, the method 
of supply of raw materials and fuel, and the limits within which the 
factory management was free toaccept orders and market its manu- 
factures. One section dealt with the possibility of marking manu- 
factured articles with the factory’s trade-mark as well as that of 
the trust. Thus the undertakings had some degree of autonomy 
within the trust, not dissimilar from the position of the trusts 
Setaheetves within State industry as a whole. 
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This autonomy, however, was sometimes strongly opposed. A 
number of trusts refused to make out procurations in favour of 
their factory managers ; others tried to confine the scope of these 
documents within narrow limits. In particular, they adopted a 
very reserved attitude towards the double trade-mark, so much so 
that the Supreme Economic Council had to intervene and issue a 
special Order, which entrusted the economic councils concerned 
with the settlement of disputes on this matter. 

The adjustment of the relations between the trust and its various 
undertakings was taken up again in detail in the 1927 Decree, 
which contained a new chapter on this question. The provisions 
of this chapter are modelled on those of the Orders of 1924, and are 
supplemented by regulations on the management of undertakings 
organised as trusts, published later by the Supreme Economic 
Council, as well as by a model procuration for factory managers. 

One last question remains to be investigated before we can 
fully understand the legal status of the trusts and their exact 
position in the Soviet economic system : we refer to the question 
of their relations with the trade unions. In reality, liaison with 
the union is effected not through the trust, but through the indi- 
vidual undertaking, in which the union usually hasa branch. The 
relations between the organs of the trade union branch (the general 
meeting of the staff of the undertaking, and the factory committee) 
and the management are defined by a Circular of 20 April 1922 
signed by the Supreme Economic Council and the Central Council 
of Trade Unions. According to this Circular, the organs of the 
trade union are to supervise the activities of the management, 
without, however, interfering in its work ; if they discover any irreg- 
ularities they are to report them to the management, or, if need 
be, to the authority responsible for the undertaking, or to the offi- 
cials of the Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. 
The trade-union organs may also be called upon to collaborate in 
measures intended to increase the workers’ output, and in partic- 
ular in the organisation of conferences on production, at which 
they are asked to secure the presence of as many workers as 
possible. With a view to increasing the value of these conferences, 
the Supreme Economic Council and the Central Council of Trade 
Unions published regulations, dated 2 February 1927, on the so- 
called temporary supervisory committees. These committees work 
under the factory committee and are dissolved as soon as they have 
done the work assigned to them. They are set up to see that the 
recommendations made by the conferences on production are 
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carried out, and to examine the reasons given by the management 
for rejecting them or failing to apply them. 

With regard to the relations between the trade unions and the 
trust as a whole, we have already pointed out that the unions 
appoint delegates to the auditing committees. In this way the 
unions are indirectly called upon to consider candidates for the 
higher posts, and to study programmes of production and, in 
general, the trust’s scheme of activities. This is the sum total of 
the share of the unions in the organisation of Soviet industries at 
the present time.! 


IV 


The analogy between the trusts and joint-stock companies, 
originating in the Decree of 1923, and the simplifications in the 
structure of the trusts effected in 1927, have led to their occupying 
quite a special position in the ranks of Soviet institutions. It is 
true that they are under the authority of the State, represented in 
this case by the economic councils, but this authority is not exer- 
cised in the same way as for other institutions. The trust enjoys a 
certain autonomy, although it has been less since 1927 than it 
was under the Decree of 1923. Section 29 of this Decree instructed 
the Supreme Economic Council to abstain from interfering in the 
managerial and current economic functions of the administrative 
board, whereas the 1927 Decree, turning this provision round the 
other way, merely states that the trusts are autonomous as regards 
their “ operative ” activities (section 2, subsection 2). This declar- 
ation is repeated in greater detail in section 19, which stipulates 
that the administrative board shall act independently in regulating 
the “ operative ” and managerial functions of the trust, and shall 
not ask for the approval of the higher authority under which it is 
placed except in certain cases which are clearly specified by the 
law. In addition, section 2 states that the trust must be run on a 
commercial basis. The 1923 Decree went further and added the 
words “with a view to earning profits”. But commentators of 
the 1927 Decree hold that its shorter wording has not in any way 
altered the meaning, for the notion of a “ commercial basis ” itself 
implies the idea of profits ; the omission of the amplifying words is 


1 For further information on the participation of the trade unions in the manage- 
ment of State industry cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFicE: The Trade Union 
Movement in Soviet Russia, Part III, Chapter I, § 3. Studies and Reports, Series A, 
No. 26. Geneva, 1927. 
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to be explained solely by onutey he conform to the principles of 
Socialist economies which do not allow profit-making to be put in 
the foreground. If this is so, then the mention of the “ commercial 
basis” may’ still be taken as evidence of the independence of the 

- Notwithstanding this, it cannot be argued that the provisions 
solectel to give the administrative boards a position enabling them 
to set their rights against those of the Supreme Economic Council 
or, for that matter, of any other institution. Their rights are, in 
fact, counterbalanced by a series of legislative provisions in which 
the subordination of the trusts to the organs of the State is clearly 
brought out. In the 1927 Decree, for example, this subordination 
follows from the very definition of the trust, which states that its 
activities must conform to the instructions given by the authority 
om which it depends. Subordination of this kind is also postulated 
by the 1923 Decree, but it is not so clearly expressed ; it is not 
mentioned in the definition of the trust, and only occurs in the 
description of the functions of the controlling authority (section 28); 
which oo closely bound up with the: problems of “ odtione 

' The new Decree, like the old, en no light on the meaning of 
the term “rational economy ” ; it does no more than give a few 
examples. In particular, the establidhinent by the organs of the 
State of maximum and minimum selling prices is provided for, as 
well as a very special conception of rationing by which the trusts 
are obliged to conclude contracts with the organs of the State for 
the supply of goods below market prices. It is, however, precisely 
in the diréction of this vague notion of “ rational economy ” that 
the evolution that has greatly reduced the independence of the 
Soviet trusts in recent years has turned. 

Many functions that originally devolved on the local authorities 
have returned to the central authorities. It is the central author- 
ities that have begun to settle the methods of reconstituting the 
fixed capital of the trusts and realising the non-liquid assets. The 
fixing of selling prices, too, has become, almost without exception, 
a matter for the central authorities, and the same is true of the 
purchase and sale of manufactured goods. 

When the Decree of 1927 was being drawn up, this evolution 
was naturally one of the matters that attracted attention. In an 
interesting report presented to the Institute of Soviet Law, Profes- 
sor Schreter, an authority on industrial law, declared that the new 

draft did not advance the solution of the fundamental problem 
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harmonising the principle of the “ commercial basis ” , which implies 
tfying to earn a profit, with “rational economy ”, the object of 
which is the organisation of labour to meet the requirements of the 
State. The existing lack of precision, he added, hampered the 
working of the trusts. The very definition of the trust. should 
clearly indicate that the earning of profits should be a secondary 
consideration as compared with the execution of the tasks set by 
the State. These tasks should, as far as possible, be specified in the 
draft, and, in order to arrive at a complete list, the general indica, 
tions given by the central organs of the Government could, be 
used. However, in the discussion that followed this report, the 
speakers agreed that it was not possible or aecessary to,define the 
duties of the trusts rigidly, and contented themselves with a rather 
vague formula which merely stated that the trusts were bound to 
carry out the systematic tasks imposed by the Supreme Economic 
Council and the Council of Labour and Defence. It seems plain 
from this unanimous opinion voiced by Professor Schreter’s op; 
ponents that the antagonism between. the principle of the autonomy 
of the trusts and that of rational economy is not yet at an end. 


Thus at the present time we, find that the independence of the 
trusts in relation to the organs of the State has been considerably 
curtailed. It now remains to examine their position as.to third 
parties. Their autonomy in this respect is mainly a matter of 
the independent legal status granted them from the moment, of 
their registration. From this moment there is no further joint 
responsibility on the part of the State and the trusts for obligations 
undertaken by them. Section 4 of the 1927 Decree states that 
“the Treasury and local Soviets shall henceforth not be responsible 
for the debts of trusts ; trusts shall henceforth not be responsible 
for the debts of the State or of local Soviets. ’’ The first sentence 
is taken from the Decree of 1923, but the second is new, although 
the rule had already been applied. 


-. This autonomy, however, important as it is for third mnitiets 
has not been completely achieved. Though the trust is not res- 
ponsible for State debts, the greater part of its. property is:no 
security for creditors, because it is State property. Even the 
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guarantee constituted by the property owned absolutely by the 
trust can be annihilated by a mere decision of the competent 
organ of the State. The question is in fact so important that it 
is worth discussing at greater length. 

The 1923 Decree distinguished two components in the statutory 
capital of the trust as constituted by the property made over to it, 
namely, fixed capital and circulating capital. The fixed capital 
included the factory and other buildings, machinery, equipment, 
livestock and other stock. The circulating capital consisted of 
liquid assets, negotiable securities, output, and, in general, goods 
that can only be used once in the course of production, e.g. fuel and 
raw materials. As a rule, the trust can freely dispose of the circu- 
lating capital alone, which is the sole security for creditors ; for 
the fixed capital the trust is tied by section 22 of the Civil Code, 
which stipulates that such capital cannot be disposed of if the 
property concerned has been withdrawn from private ownership, 
and further states that property withdrawn from private ownership 
includes undertakings and their equipment, except such parts as 
are old and worn out. 

It was not long before the restrictions thus imposed on the right 
of the trusts to dispose of their property were strongly resisted. 
Endeavours were made by straining the meaning of section 22 of 
the Civil Code to narrow the scope of the rule of inalienability. 
The arguments advanced were more specious than sound, but their 
very numbers and the stubbornness with which they were main- 
tained showed that they were based onavitalneed. These endeav- 
ours were ultimately successful : the Order of the Council of Labour 
and Defence of 29 January 1926, embodied in the Decree of the 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. of 11 June 1926 and 
supplemented by detailed rules for its application contained in the 
Decree issued by the Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissaries of the R.S.F.S.R. on 11 October 1926, 
effected the first breach in the rule forbidding the alienation of the 
property of State trusts. After declaring once again that the 
principle of the inalienability of the fixed capital of State under- 
takings is inviolable, the Order of the Council of Labour and Defence 
continues in terms that greatly reduce the scope of the principle : 
“ Tt shall be lawful to alienate factories, works, and other industrial 
undertakings of the State that are not working and cannot be ration- 
ally used, or of which the upkeep and repairs would be too costly. 
The equipment of an undertaking may be alienated ... if it is 
worn out, if it cannot be employed for the purposes for which it 
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was intended, or if it is so old-fashioned that it would have to be 
replaced by more modern equipment. ” 

The authors of the 1927 Decree, taking into account the 1926 
Decrees and the practice that had grown up in the course of the 
preceding years, rejected the division of the statutory capital into 
fixed capital and circulating capital, and cut down references to 
the Civil Code. Henceforth the security of the trusts’ creditors 
comprises all property attachable under the legislation in force. 
This provision has given rise to a very peculiar position. While 
the trusts acting as separate legal entities have the power to 
assume certain obligations, they can only do so on their own res- 
ponsibility and must not engage the responsibility of the State ; it 
follows that the State property at their disposal cannot be alienated 
at the request of a creditor, although it may be alienated for other 
reasons. In this respect the property of the Soviet State enjoys 
a highly privileged position. 

To be quite accurate, this immunity from attachment does not 
apply to all the property of the trust ; but even where it does not 
apply, the rights of creditors are doubtful, owing to the peculiar 
methods by which State industrial undertakings may be reorgan- 
ised or wound up. Although the trusts act as separate legal 
entities, they are none the less integral parts of the system of State 
institutions, and this system may be reorganised in part, or even 
suppressed in part, by administrative rulings. As the experience 
of the arbitration commissions proves, the provincial economic 
councils avail themselves largely of this power, and, as a matter 
of fact, they have often made changes in the property of the trusts 
within their jurisdiction without giving a thought to the obligations 
assumed by the undertakings concerned. In this way these under- 
takings have sometimes been made artificially insolvent. By way 
of illustration we may quote an absolutely typical case reported 
in the proceedings of the Arbitration Commission of the Economic 
Councils of the R.S.F.S.R. The local authorities of Kaluga, in 
winding up a forestry trust known as “ Kalugoless ”, deducted 
from its circulating capital, reckoned at 320,000 roubles, building 
wood and fuel to the value of 205,000 roubles, and transferred 
these items to a newly formed trust. In consequence of this opera- 
tion the final balance sheet of ‘ Kalugoless ’’ showed a deficit of 
170,000 roubles, and its creditors were accordingly deprived of 
part of the sums due to them. 

To difficulties such as these must be added the fact that Soviet 
legislation contains no laws on insolvency, and furthermore the 
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Orders relating to the up tomate are in- 
adequate. In an article published three years ago, but still true in 
substance, the President. of the Arbitration Commission of .the 
Council of Labour and Defence of the U.S.8.R. wrote these: words : 
“What goes on when concerns are being wound up is quite inad- 
missible. Owing to the total absence of rules on the subject, what 
actually happens is that the undertakings go into liquidation under 
conditions and by methods that they phsumsslves fix, completely 
neglecting the interests of the creditors..”. ' 

i The new Decree endeavours to bring some 
rm this state of affairs. Subsection 1 of section 7 forbids the 
teduction without compensation of the fixed capital of.a trust by 
the. alienation of an undertaking or other property if the remaining 
assets are not enough to cover its debts. But this provision loses 
much of its force by reason of the next subsection of the same 
section, which authorises exceptions to the rule, and confines itself 
to declaring that in the, excepted. cases referred to a preliminary 
examination shall be made of the methods to be adopted for extin- 
guishing the trust’s debts without prejudicing the interests of the 
creditors. The rules on these points are given in detail in sections 
59 to 64 of the Decree, which deal withthe amalgamation and 
subdivision of trusts. Here it is stated that such amalgamation 
or, subdivision shall be carried out by founding new trusts, register- 
ing new statutes, and distributing the assets and liabilities.. But 
the rules as to the covering of deficits and the winding up of trusts 
do,not improve the creditors’ position ; from some points of view 
they make it even worse.. For instance, section 20 of the old Decree 
made some provision for the covering of deficits by the Treasury, 
and, this stipulation was. of some value, especially during the first 
years, because it was the only one that enabled the claims of the 
greditors ranking first, namely, the workers, to be met. The new 
Decree, however, contains no such provision. 


VI 


s» The trust, then, taken as a whole, has a two-fold aspect. On 
the one hand. it is an independent legal entity ; on the other it is 
an integral part of the State machinery. So far as it is separate 
from the §tate it.is not responsible for the debts of the State ;.and 
sq far as its property is by definition:State property, it is langelynot 
responsible for its own debts. The trust and its organs, instructed 
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to work on the principle of the “ commercial basis ”, enjoy a certain 
autonomy essential to this purpose ; while at the same time they 
are.subordinate to the organs of the State, which adopt the stand- 
point of “ rational economy ” and are apt to make the trust deviate 
from the task assigned to it, As a result of this:two-fold aspect, 
the trust is in a state of unstable equilibrium, and recent develop- 
ments tend to give precedence to the principle of “ rational econ- 
omy ” over that of the “ commercial basis”. Under the influence 
of these developments the trusts have changed their nature ; from 
almost independent undertakings they have become slightly de- 
centralised organs of the State. Thus, the “single State factory”, 
which was disintegrated in 1921-1922, now shows a tendency 
towards reintegration. 


Seasonal Unemployment in the Building 
Industry in Certain European Countries : Il 


by 
L. 
Professor of Statistics, Geneva University 


The first part of this study! contained a critical discussion of 
statistics showing the fluctuations of unemployment and of the problems 
of methodology raised by them. The remainder of the study contains 
a detailed analysis of the facts country by country. The statistics 
for Great Britain were dealt with in the second part* ; the third and 
last, given below, analyses the data for Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy. The study ends with a general summary of the 
conclusions reached with regard to the intensity of seasonal fluctuations 
of unemployment in the building industry, the duration of these 


fluctuations, their general character, and the special features of the 
different occupations in the building industry. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FACTS 
(Continued) 


Denmark 


30. For Denmark statistics of the monthly fluctuations in 
unemployment among trade unionists are available for the 17 years 
from 1910 to 1926 inclusive. They show the absolute numbers 
and also the percentage unemployed at the end of each month for 
all industries, for the building industry, and for various occupations 
belonging to the building industry. All these data are given 
separately for the whole Kingdom, for the capital, and for the rest 
of the country. The present study will be restricted to the per- 
centage unemployed among the workers in all industries, in the 
building industry, and in the four building occupations which are 


* International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1929, pp. 39-59. 
: Idem, No. 2, Feb. 1929, pp. 205-230. 
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of greatest numerical importance and for which figures are regularly 
published in the Danish Statistical Yearbooks, in each case for 
the whole Kingdom. The four occupations in order of numerical 
importance are joiners, masons, carpenters, and painters.' The 
examination might be more complete if the same phenomena were 
studied separately for Copenhagen and for the rest of Denmark. 
This has not been possible, but perhaps someone in the country 
itself may continue the investigations thus begun. 

For the classes of workers mentioned, the monthly fluctuations 
in unemployment, calculated by the usual method of extended 
medians, are shown in table IV and Figures 27-36. 

Comparison of this table with the figures for Great Britain 
brings to light two striking facts : firstly, the extremely high annual — 
‘average rates of unemployment in Denmark, and secondly, the 
very wide range of monthly fluctuations in that country. It may 
be said that all the phenomena of unemployment are here magni- 
fied, or, to use another metaphor, transposed to a higher octave. 
Even allowing for the fact that part of this difference may be 
attributed to the methods of observation in use in the two coun- 
tries, it remains true, nevertheless, that the annual average rate 
for the building industry in Denmark is more than double that 
observed for approximately the same period in Great Britain 
(16.7 and 7.5 per cent. respectively); it is double for painters 
(20.8 and 10.4 per cent.), five times for masons (18.6 and 3.8 per 
cent.) and for carpenters (13.9 and 2.8 per cent.). The standard _ 
deviation of the monthly fluctuations in unemployment during 
the period under consideration and for all industries is eleven times 
that observed for all industries in Great Britain during the period 
1922-1927 (5.12 and 0.45 per cent. respectively). The same stand- 
-ard deviation for the building industry, observed at approximately 
‘the same period in the two countries, is almost eleven times as 
‘high in Denmark as in Great Britain (12.87 and 1.22 per cent. 
respectively); it is more than three times as great for painters 
(20.63 and 6.23 per cent.), seventeen times as great for masons 
(19.70 and 1.18 per cent.), and 22 times as great for carpenters. 

Having noted these comparisons, we may proceed to examine 
the phenomena of unemployment in Denmark in greater detail. 

31. The following observations may be made with regard to 
the annual average rate. 


1 The absolute number of trade unionists in question at the end of December 
1926 was 274,541 for all industries and 31,857 for the building industry, of whom 
_ 7,245 were masons, 5,402 painters, 6,883 carpenters, and 8,360 joiners. 
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(a2) As in Great Britain (but to a much higher degree), the 
annual average rate of unemploymént for the building industr¢ 
is much higher than for all industries together ; it is, in fact, almost 
two-thirds more (16.7: 10.3). 

’(b) The different occupations shown in table IV, when ar- 
ranged according to their average rate of unemployment, come in 
exactly the same order as for Great Britain. In Denmark also, 
the painters have the highest average rate, the masons come next, 
-and are followed by the carpenters and the joiners.!_ In Denmark, 


DENMARK. MontTHLY FLUCTUATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN ALL INDUSTRIBS 
AND THE InDustTRY, 1910-1926 


All industries. 
—— Building industry. 
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- It would thus appear that there is a considerable similarity, or one might say 
solidarity, in the rate of unemployment among workers of the same occupation 
in different countries. This fact has already been pointed out and analysed by 
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however, the masons are much closer to the painters than they are 
in Great Britain. 

32. The monthly fluctuations in the rate of unemployment for 
the whole building industry lead to the following observations. 

(a) Asin Great Britain, the effect of seasonal influences on the 
building industry is much more marked than on all industries of 
the country as a whole. Taking their absolute magnitude, the 
range of the fluctuations is two and a half times as great (35.0 and 
14.1 respectively), and the same is true of the standard deviation 
(12.87 and 5.12 respectively). Even calculated as a proportion 
of the average annual rate of unemployment, which is much higher 
for the building industry than for all industries together, the range 
of the fluctuations (2.10 and 1.37) and the standard deviation 
(0.77 and 0.50) are still 54 per cent. higher for workers in the build- 
ing industry than for workers in all industries together. 

It must also be noted that during the period of reduced unem- 
ployment, particularly for the six months from April to September, 
the rate of unemployment in the building industry in Denmark 
is almost the same as that observed in all industries. The great 
excess in the average annual rate mentioned just above is therefore 
almost entirely due to an extremely marked increase in unemploy- 
ment in the building industry during the slack season. 

(6) The seasonal fluctuations are in general very prolonged in 
Denmark. For all industries together, the index of prolongation 
of these fluctuations (Y = 0.82) is much higher than in Great 
Britain (0.50 for the period 1922-1927). The long duration of the 
seasonal fluctuations in the building industry, which is almost 
the same as for this industry in Great Britain, does not however 
exceed that for all industries in Denmark. For the building 
industry, as for all industries together, the indexes of concentration 
and of prolongation are 0.08 and 0.82 respectively. 

(c) Asin Great Britain, so also in Denmark the unemployment. 
curve for the building industry reaches its maximum in January, 
while its minimum falls in July ; there is very little difference be- 
tween this latter month and June. A second very slight fall of 
the curve appears in September, but it is not really possible to. 
speak of a second maximum in the unemployment curve, since, 


Mr. Max Lazarp in his book Le ch4mage et la profession (Paris, 1909). Similar- 
ideas are discussed in the present author’s article “ L’émigration des Européens. 
aux Etats-Unis au point de vue professionnel ”’ in the Bulletin trimestriel de l Asso- 
ciation internationale pour la lutte contre le chémage, 1912, and in his book Le 
Juif errant d’aujourd’hui (Paris, 1913). 
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apart from this barely perceptible fall in September, the curve rises 
steadily from July to January, and falls as steadily from January 
to July. Furthermore, the year falls into two very distinct parts : 
during the five months from November to March the unemploy- 


DenmaRK. MontTHty FLoucTuATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY AND AMONG PAINTERS, 1910-1926 


—— Building industry as a whole. 
Painters. 
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ment curve is well above the mean ; Gaing the seven months from 
to y Noveniber it is well below’ 


Denmark. MontTuty Fiucruations or UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY AND AMONG Masons, 1910-1926. 


—— Building industry as a whole. 
Masons. 
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Figure 31. UNEMPLOYED PER Figure 32. Monraty INDEXES 
100 TraDE UNIONISTS oF UNEMPLOY MENT 


1 In view of the abrupt movement of the curve, without any transition stage 
between the periods of great activity and of widespread unemployment, the 
process of curve fitting by means of a sine curve would give a very distorted version 
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33. The following general remarks may be made with refer- 
ence to the various building occupations included in table IV (see 
also Figures 29-36). 

(a) With the possible exception of the joiners, who doubtless 
belong to the furniture-making industry rather than to the building 
industry, and whose curve has a somewhat uneven course, the 
monthly fluctuations of unemployment for all the occupations 
considered form a curve with a single maximum and a single mini- 
mum. In this respect, therefore, the masons’ and carpenters’ 
occupations in Denmark differ from what has been seen above 
(section 26) for Great Britain. 

(6) Here, as in Great Britain, the maximum amount of un- 
employment for all occupations in the building industry appears 
to come in January, again with the single exception of the joiners, 
who seem to have slightly more unemployment in December than 
in January.!. The minimum varies in Denmark in much the same 
way as in Great Britain, from one occupation to another, and may 
fall in April, June, July, or September. 

34. An examination of the special characteristics of each 
occupation gives the following results. The painters and masons 
show by far the widest range of seasonal fluctuations ; the intensity 
of the fluctuations is practically the same in each case. As in 
Great Britain, the absolute magnitude of the fluctuations is much 
greater for painters; the same holds good for the range of the 
fluctuations (54.3 for painters, as against 53.6 for masons, 35.0 for 
the whole building industry, and 14.1 for all industries together), 
which is more than three times the considerable range of fluctua- 
tions observed above for painters in Great Britain (17.7). Their 
standard deviation also (20.63, as against 19.70 for masons, 12.87 
for the building industry in general, and 5.12 for all industries) 
is more than. three times that observed for Great Britain (6.23). 
In contrast to the position in that country, however, it will be 
found that relatively to the annual average rate (i.e. if we consider 
the monthly indexes of unemployment), the fluctuations for masons 
are slightly higher in Denmark than those for painters (the range 


of the facts. Such a sine curve, the equation of which would be y = 16.7 + 16.74 
sin ©, would give a series of theoretical figures such that the sum of the differences 
from the given figures would be 46 per cent. of the sum of the figures in each series. 

1 During the 17 years studied, unemployment in December was higher only 
six times and lower eleven times than in January of the same cslendar year: but 
unemployment in December was higher nine times and lower seven times than in 
January of the same winter. 
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of the fluctuations being 2.61 times the average rate for painters 
and 2.88 for masons, while the standard deviation is 0.99 and 1.06 
times the annual average rate respectively). 

The extreme seasonal fluctuations of unemployment in these 
two occupations in Denmark deserve special notice. For two 
months of the year, indeed, at the end of December and at the end of 
January, it will be seen that the majority of painters (54.1 and 55.3 
per cent. respectively) are out of work. The same is the case for 
masons at the end of January (54.9) and of February (50.4 per cent.). 
On the other hand, the rate of unemployment among painters is 
only 1.0 per cent. in April and 1.5 per cent. in May. Among the 
masons, similarly, it is only 1.3 per cent. in July. In the month 
of maximum unemployment, the rate of unemployment for paint- 
ers is thus 55 times as great as inthe month of minimum unemploy- 
ment, while for masons it is 42 times as great. In face of such 
violent seasonal fluctuations, it seems hardly possible to maintain 
that the conscious action of society cannot modify them very 
considerably, even within the framework of the existing social 
order. 

In Denmark, as in Great Britain, seasonal fluctuations are found 
earliest among painters. It is among painters that the great 
decrease in unemployment in early spring is first felt; as early 
as the end of March their terrible winter level of unemployment 
falls almost to the average for the year (column (10) of table IV), 
and it is among them, at the end of April, that unemployment 
first falls to its absolute minimum, which is only 1 per cent. of the 
average rate for the year. Among them also unemployment first 
begins to rise again (from the end of May), while in other occupa- 
tions it is still falling steadily, and among them, again, autumn 
first heralds its return by a renewed and enormous increase in 
unemployment. By the end of November unemployment among 
painters is almost double the annual average. The seasonal 
fluctuations of unemployment among painters thus precede and 
foreshadow those which are to come in other occupations!, in 
much the same way as in Great Britain (section 24). 

Just as in Great Britain, it is among painters that the index of 
concentration (8 = 0.08) of the seasonal fluctuations is lowest 


1 Painters and masons, whose monthly fluctuations of unemployment are 
similar in so many points, differ quite noticeably here. In fact, the rate of unem- 
ployment among painters is always below that among masons during the months 
in which unemployment is decreasing, and consistently above during the months 


in which it is increasing. 
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and the index of prolongation (y = 0.82) is highest. These fluctua- 
tions, which appear earliest among them and are most violent 
among them (and among the masons), are also of longest duration 
among painters. For ten months (that is, for the whole year except 
March and October) their rate of unemployment differs from the 
average for the year by 70 per cent. or more, either above or below. 


MonrTuity FiuctuatTions oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY AND AMONG CARPENTERS, 1910-1926 


—— Building industry as a whole. 
Carpenters. 
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35. The carpenters and joiners are clearly distinguished from 
the painters and masons, both by their lower rate of average 
unemployment and by their less violent monthly fluctuations. 
At the same time, the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment among 
carpenters are very similar to those for the whole building industry. 
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Their maximum is in January; their minimum is in June, with 
almost the same figure for July. The range of the fluctuations 
(34.7) is practically the same as that for the building industry 
(35.0), as is also their standard deviation (11.91 and 12.87 respec- 
tively). Their index of concentration (0.10), is at the same time 
a little higher, and their index of prolongation (0.78) lower, which 
means that seasonal fluctuations are less prolonged among them 
than in the building industry as a whole. 


Denmark. Montruty FiLuctuations oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY AND AMONG JOINERS, 1910-1926 


—— Building industry as a whole. 
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Fieure 35. UNEMPLOYED PER Fieure 36. Montruty INDEXES 
100 TrapE UNIONISTS or UNEMPLOYMENT 


Joiners form the group which differs most widely from the other 
occupations in the building industry with regard both to seasonal 
fluctuations and to annual average unemployment. Their absolute 
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maximum tends to occur in December, theirabsolute minimum is in 
September ; the curve is not continuous but with abrupt changes. 
The range of their monthly fluctuations (17.6) is only half that 
for the building trade as a whole (35.0), and the same is true for the 
standard deviations (6.19 and 12.87 respectively) ; their index of 
prolongation (0.78) is also the lowest. 

The set of diagrams given below (Figures 37-40) represents in 
the form of polar curves (or polygons)! the monthly fluctuations 
of unemployment among painters (Figures 37 and 38) and joiners 
(Figures 39 and 40), compared with those for the building industry 
as a whole. These curves show not only that unemployment and 


DenmaRK. oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING 
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Specified occupations. 
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Figures 39 anp 40.  .JorNERS 


* On the question of these curves, see above, section 12. It may be noted that 
ir the diagrams given here the circles represent the averages for the twelve months 
ofthe year. The polar curves are drawn on a smaller scale than the ordinary curves 
(with rectangular co-ordinates). 
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its seasonal fluctuations are much greater for painters and much 
less for joiners than for the building industry as a whole, but also 
that the general course of these fluctuations is very different for 
the different groups. It will be seen that it is precisely in the 
months of high unemployment (in winter) that the rate of unem- 
ployment is still higher for painters than for the whole industry. 
Matters are just the contrary for the joiners : compared with the 
building industry as a whole, their rate of unemployment is much 
lower in winter and much higher in summer. 

It certainly seoms that the joiners are outside the limits of the 
building industry. Here again the phenomenon is not without 
some analogy to the situation observed in Great Britain (in partic- 
ular for plumbers). 


Germany 


36. The figures used for Germany are those regularly published 
in the Reichsarbeitsblatt, relating to unemployment among members 
of trade union organisations. Those selected refer to the Federa- 
tion of Building Workers and the Painters’ (and Polishers’) Union, 
which are the most important organisations, and the monthly 
statistics for which cover a fair number of years. Figures referring 
to painters have been published in the Reichsarbeitsblatt for the 
period from the end of July 1915 to the end of August 1927. In 
order to have a number of complete years, the twelve years 
from September 1915 to August 1927 inclusive have been taken, 
and the figures of unemployment in the Building Federation, and 
in all trade union organisations, given here for purposes of com- 
parison refer to the same period. It will be seen that the word 
“building ” here has not its complete generic sense covering all 
the various occupations in the industry ; the painters who will be 
considered did not belong to the Building Federation during the 
period under review. It must also be remembered that the occupa- 
tional structure of this Federation and of the trade union organi- 
sations as a whole have not remained exactly the same during 
these twelve years. The shortness of the period covered and the 
extent of the disturbances of a non-seasonal nature (war, revolu- 
tion, demobilisation, inflation, deflation, rationalisation, etc.) must 
also be borne in mind. It is therefore clear, quite apart from 
all other reservations, that the numerical results can have only an 
extremely approximate value, and that any conclusions drawn 
from them will necessarily be open to question. 
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37. Subject to all these reservations, the monthly fluctuations 
of unemployment in Germany for the period under consideration, 
calculated by the usual method of extended medians, are shown 
in table V and Figures 41 and 42.! 


TABLE V. GERMANY. MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 
SEPTEMBER 1915 To auaustT 1927 


Monthly index of unemployment 


All industries All industries 
together | Building | Painters together Building | Painters 
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1.31 2.58 
1.33 2.42 
1.08 1.34 
1.08 0.80 
0.97 0.53 
0.89 0.46 
0.89 0.49 
1.03 0.54 
0.78 0.32 
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1.06 1.41 
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Jan. 14.3 2.58 


Sept./ 
May 1.7 0-78 Sept. 0.32 


12.6 0.55 2.26 
7.41 0.71 7.00 
4.35 0.18 0.75 

8 (index of 
concentration) 0.13 0.15 0.14 


y (index of 
prolongation) : 0.74 0.70 


The following points in the table may be noted. 
(a) The curve of the monthly fluctuations of unemployment 
in Germany for each of the three categories of workers considered 


1 The number of trade unionists covered by the enquiry at the end of August 
1927 was 3,922,600 for all the occupations considered, 374,500 for the Building 
Federation, and 44,400 for the Painters’ and Polishers’ Union. 
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has two maxima. As in Great Britain and Denmark the absolute 
maximum is in January!, but in Germany there is a second maxi- 
mum in August for all three classes. The two minima are in May- 
June and September (as in numerous occupations in the building 
industry in Great Britain) ; this latter month also marks the abso- 
lute minimum of employment during the year for all industries 
as well as for the building industry alone. 


Germany. FxrucruatTions or UNEMPLOYMENT, 1915-1927 


—— All industries. 
Building Federation. 
Painters. 
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Figure 41. UNEMPLOYED PER Fieure 42. MontTuty INDEXES 
100 TrRaDE UNIONISTS UNEMPLOYMENT 


(6) In Germany, as in the other countries already considered, 
the building industry has a higher annual average rate of unemploy- 
ment and much more violent seasonal fluctuations than the industry 
of the country as a whole. The range of these fluctuations (13.3 
and 2.0 respectively) as well as the standard deviation (4.42 and 
0.66) are approximately seven times as great in the building industry 
as in all industries taken together. 


* According to the table February has a slightly higher rate of unemployment 
for all industries than January (4.8 and 4.7 respectively), but thie is another case 
of the imperfect elimination of non-seasonal influences already referred to. In 
point of fact, during the twelve years under consideration unemployment in 
February exceeded that in January in three years only (1916, 1921, and 1923): in 
every other year the maximum unemployment was in January. 
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(c) While the annual average rate of unemployment in the 
building industry in Germany is less than that in Great Britain 
or Denmark, the intensity of the seasonal fluctuations is inter- 
mediate between those of the other two countries. As far as 
comparisons between the figures for the three countries are admis- 
sible, the German fluctuations appear to be four times as violent as 
in Great Britain, but little more than one-third of those in Denmark 
(the range of the monthly fluctuations in the building industry 
being 3.6 in Great Britain, 13.3 in Germany, and 35.0 in Denmark, 
and the standard deviations 1.22, 4.42, and 12.87 respectively). 

(d) Here also the index of prolongation of the monthly fluctua- 
tions is slightly higher for the building industry than for all indus- 
tries taken together. This index is however lower than for the 
two countries examined above. Unemployment in the building 
industry exceeds the annual average rate during the four months 
from December to March only. 

(e) In contrast to what has been found above in other coun- 
tries, painters in Germany do not seem to suffereither from a higher 
average rate of unemployment or from more violent seasonal 
fluctuations than other occupations in the building industry. The 
average rate is exactly the same for the Building Federation and for 
painters (5.9 per 100 trade unionists for both); the range of the 
fluctuations (13.3 and 12.6 respectively) and their standard devia- 
tions (4.42 and 4.35) are also practically the same (even very slightly 
lower for painters). 

it is therefore all the more interesting to find that in Germany 
too, as in Great Britain and Denmark, the painters are none the 
less the precursors of unemployment movements. As early as 
the month of March, while other branches of the building industry 
are still in the grip of extensive seasonal unemployment, the figure 
for painters has already fallen to half what it was in the preceding 
month, and has almost reached the average for the year. As in 
Great Britain, they reach their absolute minimum of unemployment 
as early as May, considerably before the other workers in the 
building industry. Unemployment among them then rises again 
long before that for other occupations, and is the first to exceed 
the annual average rate (in November) and the first (in December) 
to reach a figure double the average rate. 

As in the other countries, the index of concentration of the 
monthly fluctuations (0.13) is lower and the index of prolongation 
(0.74) is higher for painters than for the other workers in the 
building industry ; in other words, while the fluctuations among | 
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painters in Germany are less violent than those for all the occupa- 
tions in the building industry taken together, they are nevertheless 
of greater duration. Thus, for instance, unemployment differing 
by more than 50 per cent. from the average annual rate (either above 
or below) lasts for eight months among the painters, and for six 
months among the other occupations ; unemployment differing by 
more than 60 per cent. from the average (above or below) lasts for 
six months among painters, and for four months among the others. 
and so on. 

In view of the very unfavourable conditions of study in the 
period under observation, it is rather remarkable that the facts 
found in Germany should correspond in so many respects with 
those in other countries. 


Netherlands 


38. For the Netherlands it is only possible to compare the 
whole building industry without distinction of occupations with 
all the industries of the country taken together. The building 
industry, moreover, is taken in a wide sense, and includes also the 
construction and maintenance of roads. The monthly figures, 
which are taken from the Maandschrijt van het Centraal Bureau 
voor de Statistiek, do not show the position at the end of the month, 
but give “ weekly averages ”, and take into account the duration 
of unemployment. in each week. They express “the ratio (as a 
percentage) of the actual number of days of unemployment to the 
total maximum number of days during which all the workers could 
have been unemployed, i.e. six times the number of workers ”. 
In other words, they show the number of man-days of unemploy- 
ment per 100 possible working man-days, or the frequency (as a 
percentage) of days of unemployment. These data refer chiefly 
to workers belonging to unemployment insurance funds, but they 
also cover a certain number of other workers “included in the 
enquiry”. The period to be examined here covers the fifteen 
years 1913-1927, that is, exactly the same period as for Great Britain. 
The method employed for calculating the monthly fluctuations is 
again that of extended medians. The absolute number of workers 
considered (members of funds and others) for December 1927 was 
292,571 for all occupations, and 44,637 for the building industry. 

39. The monthly fluctuations of unemployment in the build- 
ing industry and in all industries together in the Netherlands are 
shown in table VI and Figures 43 and 44. 
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TABLE VI. NETHERLANDS. MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 1913-1927 


Days of unemplcyment Monthly index of 
per 100 working days unemployment 


All industries All industries 
to.ether Building together Building 


a 
~" 


(3) (4) 

62 
-42 
-O1 
.87 
-78 
-75 
79 
79 
79 
79 
00 
43 


Oe 


12 months 1.00 


Maximum .62 Jan. 2.17 
Minimum a 3. 7! June 0.38 
& (max—min) 1.79 
: 4.76 


min 
0.63 


B (index of 
concentration) 2 0.12 
y (index of 
prolongation) ° 0.76 


The following points may be noted. 

(a) Inso far as figures compiled on different bases can give an 
idea of the main lines of the phenomena observed, it appears that 
the average rates of unemployment both in the building industry 
and in all industries are much lower in the Netherlands than in 
Denmark but are considerably higher than those in Great Britain 
and Germany. 

(6) The same is true of the seasonal fluctuations of unemploy- 
ment. Their absolute intensity is about half that in Denmark 
(the ranges of the fluctuations in the building industry are 17.6 
and 35.0 in the two countries respectively and in all industries 6.7 
and 14.1 respectively: the standard deviations in the building 
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industry are 6.21 and 12.87 and in all industries 2.27 and 5.12 
respectively) ; it is, however, about a third greater than in Germany 
and five times as great as in Great Britain (cf. tables II and V). 


NETHERLANDS. oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN ALL 
INDUSTRIES AND THE Buripine Inpustry, 1913-1927 


—— All industries. 
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Fieure 43. Days or UNEMPLOYMENT FicurRE 44. Montury INDEXES OF 

PER 100 Worxkinc Days UNEMPLOYMENT 
The Netherlands occupies the same relative position among these 
countries if the ratios of the range of the fluctuations and the 
standard deviation to the respective annual average rate in each 
country are compared. The index of prolongation of the monthly 
fluctuations of unemployment in the building industry in the 
Netherlands (0.76) is lower than in Denmark (0.82) and higher than 
in Germany (0.72). In other words, the Netherlands comes between 
Denmark and the other two countries discussed above as regards 
both the intensity and the duration of the seasonal fluctuations 
of unemployment. 

(c) In the Netherlands, as in all the other countries considered, 
the monthly fluctuations of unemployment in the building industry 
are much more violent (the range and standard deviation being 
almost three times as great) than in all industries in the country 
taken together (respective ranges 17.6 and 6.7 ; standard deviations 
6.21 and 2.27). 

(2d) Here, as in the other countries, the index of concentration 
of the seasonal fluctuations is lower for the building industry than 
for all industries together (0.12 and 0.15 respectively), ie. the 
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fluctuations are more prolonged in the building industry (the index 
of prolongation is 0.76 for building and 0.70 for all industries). 

(e) In the Netherlands the curve of the monthly fluctuations 
of unemployment has only a single peak. As in all the other 
countries studied, the maximum falls in January, while the mini- 
mum, as in most of the other countries, is in June. The curve 
moves very abruptly (thus, for example, unemployment in March 
is only about half that in the preceding month, while in April and 
May it is only half the figure for March) and is very asymmetric ; 
it could not therefore be represented by a sine curve without undue 
distortion of the facts. Unemployment exceeds the annual average 
during the four months from November to February ; for the rest 
of the year it remains below this average. Thus in the Netherlands 
unemployment in the building industry is already below the aver- 
age for the year in March, which is earlier than in other countries. 


Italy 


40. Italy regularly publishes unemployment statistics at the 
end of each month for the whole Kingdom and for each of its 76 


constituent districts; separate data are therefore available for 
Rome, Milan, Turin, Genoa, etc. These statistics make no dis- 
tinction between various occupations, but are grouped into impor- 
tant branches of industry. It is not therefore possible to make 
divisions within the branch of the construction industries. Fur- 
ther, as has already been briefly mentioned (section 7), this group 
in the Italian classification includes not only building in 
the strict sense and other construction work but also the prepara- 
tion of the lime, cement, marble, glass, etc., used for construction 
work (Industrie che lavorano i minerali, e construzioni edilizie, 
stradali, idrauliche). It must also be noted that these statistics 
do not give the percentage unemployed among insured workers but 
only the absolute number of unemployed. As they have only 
been published regularly since June 1921, up to the end of 1927 
data for only six complete years (1922-1927) are available. The 
method of extended medians is therefore, strictly speaking, inap- 
plicable and, as in table I for Great Britain (which covers exactly 
the same years), the characteristic unemployment for each month 
has had to be determined by the simple process of arithmetic means, 
with all the defects it involves for a problem of this kind and for 
such an exceptional period. It follows that a table dealing with 
the monthly fluctuations of unemployment in Italy will be drawn 
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up on almost entirely different bases from the other tables in this 
article, and that comparison between the Italian and the other 
tables is necessarily subject to very explicit reservations, admitting 
that it is possible in a general way. 

The results are shown in table VII and Figures 45 and 46. 


TABLE VI. ITALY. MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 
1922-1927 


unemployed 


(absolute figures) 


Unemployed 
in construc- 
tion indus- 


Monthly index 
of unemployment 


Construc- 


tries per 
cent. of all Other 
industries 


unemployed 


Tn In 
construction 


industries 


Total other 
industries 


(8) 

1.31 
1.23 
1.10 
1.02 
0.98 
0.88 
0.81 
0.83 
0.83 
0.89 
1.01 


(4) (5) 
217,817 
205,206 
182,635 
170,305 
163,369 
145,987 
135,226 
138,585 
138,601 
147,683 
168,322 
182,626 


(3) 
85,087 
78,970 
63,701 
61,222 
43,460 
37,760 
36,048 
38,528 
42,577 
47,098 
56,966 
68,870 


(2) 
302,904 
284,176 
246,336 
221,527 
206,829 
183,747 
171,274 
177,113 
181,178 
194,781 
225,288 
251,496 


26.8 


12 months 220,554 54,190 166,364 22.5 1.00 


Jan. Jen. 85,087| Jan. 217,817| Jan. 27.4 = 1.37/Jan. 1.31 


Maximum 
Minimum 

a (maxz—min) 
a 


\July 0.81 
‘June 0.88} 
0.50 


0.61 
0.16 


(July 171,274/ ‘July 135,226 \July 0.78 
49,039 8.9 


131,630 $2,591 0.59 
1.36 0.48 


= 0.77 0.61 0.77 

oe 41,400 15,900 25,800 3.05 0.19 

B (index of 
concentration ) 0.11 0.14 

y (index of 
prolongation) 


July 0.67 
0.90 
1.36 
0.29 


0.13 0.11 0.14 


0.13 


0.73 0.77 0.72 0.73 0.77 0.72 


41. The following conclusions may be drawn. 

(a) For the period under consideration the workers in the 
construction industries constituted on the average almost a quarter 
(22.5 per cent.) of all the registered unemployed in Italy. Their 
proportion among the workers of the Kingdom cannot possibly 
be so high, and it must therefore be concluded that in Italy, as 
in the other countries examined, the average annual unemployment. 
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among workers in the building industry (and in other construction 
industries) is proportionately much higher than among workers 
in all other occupations taken together. 


Iraty. FiuctuatTions oF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1922-1927 


All industries. 
Construction industries. 
esee Other industries. 
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45. NuMBEK UNEMPLOYED Figure 46. Monrury INDEXES 
(IN THOUSANDS) OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(6) In Italy also the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment 
in the construction industries are much more violent than in all 
other occupations taken together. This can be seen at once from 
Figure 46 or from columns (6), (7), and (8) of table VII. In fact, 
during all the months in which unemployment exceeds the annual 
average, the monthly index of unemployment for workers in the 
construction industries is higher than that for all other industries ; 
during the months when unemployment is below the annual average 
the monthly index for those workers is constantly below that for 
the other workers. In both cases unemployment differs more 
widely from the annual average in the construction industries than 
in all other industries. 

The changes in the number of unemployed workers in the 
construction industries are more or less parallel to the changes 
in the absolute total number of unemployed in the Kingdom, but 
with this difference, as shown by the ratios in column (5), that 
during the months in which unemployment is increasing it rises 
more for workers in the construction industries than for others, 
and similarly when unemployment is decreasing it falls further 
for them than for other workers. 

The difference in the intensity of the monthly fluctuations is 
measured by the range of the monthly fluctuations (0.90 times the 
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annual average for construction industries and 0.50 for other 
industries) and by the standard deviations (respectively 0.29 and 
0.16 — more exactly 0.156). The monthly fluctuations in the 
construction industries are thus almost twice as great as for all 
other industries together. 


(c) It is not without interest to note further that in Italy 
too the index of concentration of the seasonal fluctuations is lower 
and the index of prolongation higher for the construction industries 
(0.11 and 0.77 respectively) than for all other industries (0.14 and 
0.72 respectively) ; i.e. in Italy too seasonal fluctuations are more 
prolonged in building than in industry as a whole. These indexes 
occupy an intermediate position among those of the other countries 
examined here. 


(d) The curve of the monthly fluctuations of unemployment in 
Italy, both for the construction industries and for all other indus- 
tries taken together, has only a single peak. As in all the other 
countries considered, the maximum unemployment occurs in 
January, while the minimum for the building industry is in July, 
with the figure for June very nearly the same.' In Italy, as in 
the other countries considered (except Denmark), the phase during 


which unemployment in the construction industries is considerably 
higher than the average for the year lasts for four months (December 
to March); in both April and November unemployment differs 
from the annual average by 5 per cent. only, either below (April) 
or above (November) ; during the other months of the year it is 
considerably below the average. 


(e) Compared with the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment 
elsewhere and so far as the monthly indexes allow of drawing 
conclusions, the fluctuations in the construction industries in Italy 
seem to be less than in other countries, except Great Britain 
(« being 2.1 in Denmark, 2.13 in Germany, 1.79 in the Netherlands, 
0.48 in Great Britain, and 0.50 in Italy; 7 being 0.77, 0.74, 0.63, 
0.16 and 0.29 in these countries respectively). The fact that the 
Italian classification of industries includes under the same heading 
construction work properly so called and certain other industries 


» For all industries together (and for all industries other than the construction 
industries) it is rather in June that the absolute minimum is found. This was 
indeed the case in five out of the six years examined. It was only in 1925 that the 
number of unemployed in Italy was greater in June than in July. 
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‘can naturally provide only a partial explanation of this smaller 
intensity of the seasonal fluctuations. 


SUMMARY 


42. The statistics analysed above were based on very different 
methods of observation and calculation. Nevertheless the reader 
must surely have been struck by the repeated observation of 
certain facts. There is good reason to believe that if the statistics 
were more uniform, and in particular if the same system of occupa- 
tional classification were in use everywhere, or, in other words, 


1 Curve fitting by a sine curve is possible for the Italian unemployment curves 
without undue distortion of the facts because they are relatively smoother, more 
symmetrical (maximum in January and minimum in July), and have each only 
one peak. If we take the series of monthly indexes of unemployment, and let 
Ya, Ye, Yo denote the indexes for all industries, the construction industries, and all 
other industries respectively, the process of curve fitting will give the following 
equations : 

Ya = 1.00 + 0.245 sin 9, 
ye = 1.00 + 0.394 sin 9, 
yo = 1.00 + 0.198 sin ®. 


These formulae show clearly that the monthly fluctuations in the construction 
industries (yc) are twice as violent as those in other industries (yo). The average 
difference between the given figures and those of the sine curve (the sum of the 
differences divided by the sum of the terms of either series) is 7.3 per cent. for the 
construction industries, 5.6 per cent. for other industries, and 5.8 per cent. for 
all industries. Not only are these differences by no means negligible, but it must 
be noted that here again curve fitting gives figures which reduce the index of unem- 
ployment considerably when it is really at its maximum (January-February) and 
increase it very much in autumn (September-December). 

It is rather column (5) of table VII (unemployed in the construction industries 
per cent. of all unemployed) that lends itself to representation by a sine curve. 
For the figures in this column we get the equation : 


y = 22.5 + 4.15 sin ®. 


The actual figures as compared with those calculated from this equation are as 
follows : 


Calculated 
figures 
20.4 
18.9 
18.4 
18.9 
20.4 
22.5 


Eni of Actual Calculated End of 
month figures figures month 
Nov. 23.9 24.6 May 

Dec. ; 26.0 26.1 June 
Jan. 27.4 26.6 July 
Feb. 26.8 26.1 Aug. 
March 24.3 24.6 Sept. 
April 21.2 22.5 Oct. 


> 
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The average difference between the two series is 3.1 per cent. of the sum of 
either. Here again, however, the great divergences at certain important points 
will be noted, viz. in Apri!-May (great decrease of unemployment in the construction 
industry), in August-September (beginning of the increase), and in January- 
February (maximum unemployment). 
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if the term “ building industry ” always corresponded to the same 
basis of reality, then the similarity between the facts observed in 
the various countries would undoubtedly have been even closer. 
Such as they are, the chief conclusions we have reached concerning 
the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment in the building industry 
may be summed up as follows. 


A. Intensity of Seasonal Fluctuations of Unemployment 


(a) The phenomenon varies to an enormous extent from one 
country to another. 

Thus we have found, subject to corrections required by the 
insufficient comparability of the unemployment figures in different 
countries, that compared with those of Great Britain: the seasonal 
fluctuations in the rate of unemployment in Germany are three or 
four times as great, in the Netherlands five times, and in Denmark 
ten times as great. The fluctuations in Italy also appear to be 
greater than in Great Britain, but less than in the other countries 
mentioned. 

(6) In all these countries the intensity of the seasonal fluctua- 
tions of unemployment in the building industry is much greater 
than for all industries in the country taken together, and a fortiori 
all the other industries. This difference between building and 
the other industries is so marked that it cannot be attributed 
exclusively or even chiefly to the fact that every system of grouping 
different industries must, as was pointed out at the beginning of 
this study, to some extent conceal the seasonal fluctuations which 
occur in these industries. Even when this is allowed for, the 
difference between the building industry and the other industries 
is still very considerable. Moreover, the average annual rate of 
unemployment in the building industry is generally much higher 
than that for all other industries taken together. 


B. Duration of Seasonal Fluctuations of Unemployment 


(a) The variations in this respect between the different coun- 
tries are by no means negligible; they are, however, of limited 
extent. In comparison with the wide variations of the indexes of 
intensity of the seasonal fluctuations (« and ¢), the index of pro- 
longation (Y) may be considered as relatively stable ; for the different. 
countries covered it varies between 0.72 and 0.85. The period 
during which unemployment is more than 10 per cent. above the 
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annual average is four months in all the countries covered, except 
in Denmark where it rises to five. 

(6) In all the countries considered the index of concentration 
of the seasonal fluctuations is a little less for the building industry 
than for all industries or, in other words, these fluctuations are more 
prolonged in the building industry than in all other industries taken 
together. It would, however, be useful toexamine how the grouping 
of branches of industry or of occupations with different seasonal 
features affects the general index of concentration or of prolonga- 
tion of their seasonal fluctuations. . 


C. General Shape of the Curve of Monthly Fluctuations 
of Unemployment 


(a) The curve of the monthly fluctuations of unemployment 
has generally a single peak. In certain countries, however, and 
particularly in certain occupations of the building industry, it has 
a second; but in no case does this second maximum reach the 
average rate for the year. There is therefore nowhere any question 
of a second slack season. 

(6) The maximum of the curve in all the countries considered 
is in January. The minimum is generally in June or, in rarer 
cases, in July. If the curve has a secondary maximum this 
generally appears in August and the second minimum comes in 
September. In Germany the September minimum actually seems 
to be lower than that of June. 

(c) The curve is very asymmetrical and sometimes moves very 
abruptly (in particular from February to April or May and from 
October to December).! 


D. Various Occupations in the Building Industry 


(a) The various occupations in the building industry differ 
from each other very widely not only in their average rate of 
unemployment but also in their seasonal fluctuations. It may 
however be pointed out that it is usually the same occupations 
that have both the highest average rate of unemployment and 
the most violent and most prolonged seasonal fluctuations. It 
may therefore be presumed that there is some degree of causal 


1 It follows that the process of curve fitting by an undulatory and symmetrical 
curve like the sine curve can very rarely be used here. 
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connection, direct or indirect, between the average rate of unem- 
ployment and the seasonal fluctuations. 

(6) Of all the occupations in the building industry that of 
painters seems to have the highest average rate of unemployment 
and the most violent seasonal fluctuations. It is for painters that 
the index of prolongation of these fluctuations is highest in all the 
countries considered, and perhaps the most characteristic fact 
is that their seasonal fluctuations always precede those of the other 
occupations in the building industry, both when unemployment 
is increasing and when it is decreasing. 

(c) Labourers and masons are the two classes that seem to come 
nearest to the painters with regard to both their annual average rate 
and the seasonal nature of their unemployment. The other occupa- 
tions, and especially those carried on chiefly within doors and 
belonging partly to other branches of industry (such as plumbers, 
carpenters, and joiners) would appear, according to the data for 
Great Britain and Denmark, to have less annual unemployment 
and smaller seasonal fluctuations than the building industry as a 
whole. Even the period of the slack season (and of the boom) in 
some of these occupations coincides only partially with the slack 
season (or the boom) in other occupations, especially among 
painters. 


* 
* 


All these results require to be completed, verified, and certainly 
also corrected by observations made in other countriesand more 
especially in a less disturbed period. Such further study would also 
make it possible to determine the general trend of the phenomenon, 
which has necessarily been left entirely in the background in this 
study. 


The Employment of Women in Japanese 
Industry: Il 


by 
Iwao F. Ayusawa, Ph.D. 


The first part of this article’ contained a statistical survey of the 
position of women in Japanese industry (including mining). Condi- 
tions of employment (hours of work, overtime, night work, rest periods 
and holidays, wages) and the relevant legislation are described below. 
The article will be completed in a subsequent number of the Review 
by sections dealing with hygiene and safety, maternity protection, 
and the dormitory system. 


Hours oF Work 


The Normal Working Day 
Legal Provisions. 


The development of protective labour legislation which resulted 
either directly or indirectly from the decisions of the Weshington 
Ccnference of 1919 has been so sudden and phenomenal that the 
Conference may be considered to have marked the start of a new 
epoch in this sphere. Some of the most significant legislative 
changes, including those affecting hours of work, have resulted from 
the Washington Hours Convention, although it is still unratified 
by Japan. It will therefore be of interest, in examining the law 
at present in force on hours of work, to see how far its provisions 
harmonise or are at variance with the terms of that Convention. 

The fundamental Japanese legislation regulating the hours of 
work in industrial undertakings is the Factory Act, revised in 1923 
and in force since 1926. The hours of work in mines are regulated 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1929, pp. 193-204. 

2 For details, ef. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Industrial Conditions and 
Labour Legislation in Japan, Chapter II. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 16. 
Geneva, 1926. 
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by an Ordinance of the Department of the Interior entitled the 
Regulations for the employment and relief of miners, revised in 
1926', and again in 1928. There is as yet no law restricting the 
hours of work in transport, building trades, commerce, agriculture, 
fishing, or any other field. It is to be noted first of all that the. 
extension of the Factory Act to factories employing 10 (instead of 
15) or more persons was in accordance with the Washington Con- 
vention.? The result of this amendment was that the number of 
factories covered by the law rose from 27,076 to 49,649, and the 
number of workers protected rose from 1,530,244 to 1,703,537. 
Apart from this, the most important effect of the Hours Convention 
was that by the revision of 1923 the legal working hours of women 
and young persons in Japanese mines and factories were reduced 
by an hour generally. When it is recalled that in 1925 there were 
as many as 939,000 women workers in factories and over 72,000 in 
mines‘, making a total of over a million women coming under the 
revised law, it will be clear that this represents a definite progress 
in Japanese legislation. > 
Prior to the enforcement of the revised Factory Act, women and 
young persons down to the age of 15 might legally be employed 
for 11 hours a day (i.e. a period of 12 hours in all, including a rest 
period of at least one hour), in all factories and mines. Since 
July 1926, under the revised Factory Act, women and young persons 
under the age of 15° may not be employed for more than 10 hours 
(11 hours in all, including one hour’s rest). When the worker 
is employed in different factories on the same day, the hours of 
work must be reckoned as a whole for the purpose of applying the 
above restriction. An employer who contravenes this law is liable 
to a fine not exceeding 1,000 yen. As the Washington Convention 


1 Legislative Series, 1926, Jap. 2 (B). 

* Article 9, paragraph (/), of the Convention is as follows : 

“The provision in Japanese factory legislation limiting its application to 
places employing fifteen or more persons shall be amended so that such legislation 
shall apply to places employing ten or more persons. ” 

* According to the Japanese Press, the Government had decided to present 
to the Diet in the winter of 1928 a Bill to amend the Factory Act with a view to 
extending its application to all factorics using motive power, even when the 
number of workers employed is less thanten. If this Bill is passed a greater number 
of women will be protected in respect of working hours, night work, maternity, etc, 

* On 1 October 1927 the number of women workers in factories covered by the 
Factory Act had risen to 949,039, and that of women in mines had decreased to 
66,079. 

* The age is to be raised to 16 three years after the coming into force of the 

amended Act, i.e. as from 1 July 1929. 
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allows a working week of 57 hours, the discrepancy is thus half an 
hour a day.! 

This is the general rule, but a number of exceptions to it are 
allowed. For example, it is provided that the Minister may extend 
the daily period of employment by not more than 2 hours, so extend- 
ing the hours of work of women and young persons to as many as 
12aday. This exceptional clause is to remain in force for fifteen 
years after the coming into operation of the amended Act, i.e. until 
July 1941. It is provided furthermore than in the case of “ sea- 
sonal industries involving a special pressure of work” — this 
applies principally to the textile industry, which, as we have seen, 
employs the great bulk of young women workers — the employer 
may, with the special permission of the authorities, extend the 
hours of work for a specified period by not more than one hour. 

In regard to mining, Ordinance No. 30 of the Department of 
the Interior issued on 1 September 1928%, to come into effect at 
once, to amend the Regulations for the employment and relief of 
miners, prohibits the employment of any workers (men as well as 
women) for more than 10 hours a day, including an hour’s rest, in 
underground work in mines. It may be noted that this is the first 
time that any restrictions have been placed on the hours of work of 
male workers in Japan, all previous restrictions having applied 
only to women and young persons. 

For surface work in the mining industry, the restriction on the 
hours of work of women and young persons under 15 years of age 
is the same as for work in factories (maximum 11 hours a day, 
including a rest period of at least an hour). As in the case of fac- 
tory legislation, the legal working hours in mines prior to the revision 
of the Regulations in 1926 were 12 a day, including a rest period 
of at least an hour. This reduction of an hour a day in the mining 
industry may again be considered an important progress for Japan. 


Actual Working Hours. 

The hours actually worked by Japanese women vary from 
industry to industry, so that no generalisation can be made. 
However, if we take only the working hours of women in factories 


1 Article 9, paragraph (b), of the Convention is as follows : 

“The actual working hours of persons of fifteen years of age or over in any 
public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, shall not exceed 
fifty-seven in the week, except that in the raw-silk industry the limit may be sixty 
hours in the week. ”’ 

* Cf. Kampo (Official Gazette), 1 Sept. 1928. 
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where the Factory Act applies, we find that the situation issome- 
what encouraging, inasmuch as there is a tendency for working 
hours to decrease gradually from year to year. The most recent 
official report’ of the Japanese Government states : 


We witness the gratifying poem that an increasing number of 
employers are extending the benefits of the protective provisions (e.g. 
on working hours, accident compensation, etc.) of the law to adult male 
workers, taking into consideration the development of industrial effi- 
ciency and the progress of social thought. The factory inspectors are 
endeavouring not merely to enforce the actual provisions of the law but 
to bring about a better understanding between employer and employed, 
so as to expand and fulfil the true spirit of the Factory Act to limit the 
hours of work. 


Sound and harmonious social progress can be hoped for only 
when such a condition as is reported above prevails. The fact that 
there has been a tendency to shorten working hours is illustrated 
by the absence of any appreciable fall in productivity resulting 
from the reduction of working hours which was imposed by the 
revised Factory Act. The report cited above explains this by 
observing that before the revised Act was brought into operation, 
many employers had already prepared for the obligatory reduction 
by beginning to shorten hours, either voluntarily or at the suggestion 
of the authorities. If therefore we find no marked change in actual 
working hours when the revised Act came into force (1 July 1926), 
it does not mean that the law had no effect. It means, on the 
contrary, much more, namely, that the law had begun to exert its 
influence on working hours even before it came into force. 

Generally, so far as the factories under the Factory Act are 
concerned, it is reported officially that textile mills are working up 
to the maximum limit of hours allowed by the Act. To be more 
precise, filatures, which employ the largest proportion of women 
workers among the various textile mills, are for the most part 
working 12 hours (including the obligatory rest period of at least 
anhour). It is important to note here that there are nearly 360,000 
women workers in Japanese filatures employing 10 or more opera- 
tives.2, Among them are over 17,000 girls under 14, 35,400 girls 
between 14 and 15, and altogether 97,180 girls under 16 years of age. 
Statistics of the actual working hours of all these girls are not avail- 
able, but it must be assumed from the statement above that most 


1 Bureau or Sociat Arrarrs : Kojo Kantoku Nenpo (Annual Factory Inspec- 
tion Report) for 1926, pp. 41-42. 1928. 
2 Cf. Rodo Jiho, July 1928, p. 19. 
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of them are normally working the maximum hours allowed by 
the law. 

According to the same official report, in other textile mills 
generally, 11 hours are worked, including always a rest period of 
at least an hour. The report adds that “rarely, there are cases 
of still shorter working days, of 10 or 9 hours ”. It may be 
recalled here that in Japan, in addition to the 360,000 women in 
filatures, there are at present 450,000 women in other textile 
mills, including about 205,000 girls under 16 years of age, 
almost all of whom have thus a working day of 10 or 11 hours, 
9 hours being found only in “rare ” cases, and that these figures 
refer solely to factories employing 10 or more workers. 

In other industries the situation is less serious than in the textile 
industry. The factory inspection report is couched in optimistic 
terms. It states in part as follows: 

In factories other than textile, owing to the presence of compara- 
tively small numbers of “ protected ” workers (i.e. women and young 
persons under 15 years of age), the factories under the Factory Act are 
very few in number. Nevertheless, the spread of social thought has 
promoted on the one hand the intelligence of employers and on the other 
the workers’ movement, and this has brought about the reduction of 
working hours to a greater extent than in the textile industry. We 
witness already the spread of the 8-hour day in more factories than 
hitherto. Most factories have made 10 hours (including the rest hour) 
the basic working day. 

_ The following table shows the working hours in various indus- 
tries : 


AVERAGE DAILY WORKING HOURS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN JAPAN, 1923-19271 


1923? 1924 | 1925 | 


h. m. h. m. m. 
Textiles 1l 27 11 19 1l 26 ll 11 
Machines and tools 9 50 9 53 9 49 9 49 
Chemicals 10 23 10 31 10 30 10 14 
Food and drink 10 43 10 39 10 35 10 27 
Gas, electricity, metal 
refining 9 37 10 14 10 27 9 46 
Miscellaneous 10 20 10 11 10 12 ? 


Average 10 29 10 26 10 32 10 26 


1 The working hours include a rest. period of at least an hour, as explained more fully in later pages. 
The figures up to 1925 are from Rodo Tokei Yoran, 1928 edition, p. 109. The figures for 1926 and 1927 
are from Chingin Bukka Tokei Geppo (also published by the Statistical Bureau), March 1927, pp. 1-2, 
and June 1928, pp. 1-2. Owing to the difference of source, the factories and workers covered by the two 
periods are unfortunately not the same. 

* July-December. 
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Official periodical reports on the working hours of miners have 
been published only as from April 1927, although reports on the 
number of days worked per month by miners have always been 
given periodically in official publications. Consequently it is not 
possible to determine from statistics the effect of the legal reduction 
of working hours in mines. We give below the figures reported 
for some eighty mines, employing altogether about 123,600 miners, 
of whom approximately 103,000 are men and 20,000 women, during 
the period April-October 1927. These working hours should there- 
fore be considered applicable to both men and women. 


AVERAGE DAILY WORKING HOURS IN JAPANESE MINES, 
APRIL-OCTOBER 1927? 


Underground 


Metal 
Coal 
Oil 
Others 


Average 


1 Rodo Tokei Yoran, 1928 edition, pp. 120-121. The working hours include a rest period of at least 
an hour. Later figures available at the moment of writing do not distinguish between underground 
and surface workers, and are therefore not given here. 


As regards the general working hours of women employed in 
places other than mines and factories covered by the Factory Act, 
no recent official statistics are available! In this respect the 
observations of foreigners are worthy of note. We may quote 
from a little book written only recently by an Englishman who has 
spent many years in Japan.? He says: 


Hours of work vary so widely that it is impossible to generalise. . . 

In the busy season girls in the silk factories will often sit — without 
back support — for 14 to 16 hours a day over steaming kettles of putrid- 
smelling cocoons. In the weaving factories 11 to 12 hours is the average ; 
and this is true also of the cotton mills, though in these latter as much as 
18 hours a day is not unknown. The worst conditions, both as regards 
hours and conditions of work, are found in the match factories. 


1 The Chambers of Commerce and Industry give monthly reports on workers’ 
wages in various districts, and the hours of work of women workers are mentioned 
there, but only incidentally. 
* Cf. Walter F. France: Industrialism in Japan, p. 17. London, 1928. 
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Let it be repeated that these conditions are not to be considered in 
comparison with our own. For not only is the work carried out in a 
more leisurely way, but also, whereas we in England look with horror on 
such sweated labour now, we have only achieved this mind as a result 
of the experience of the benefit of good conditions both to the worker 
and to industry itself. Japan at present knows no such experience, and 
her workers who are drawn from the fields are only used to long and 
arduous work. 


Though unfortunately this little book contains frequent in- 
accuracies on points of technical detail, the above statement may 
be considered as suggestive of the true picture. It reminds us 
that in treating the labour problem in Japan, a thing that must 
not be forgotten is the social background, and in particular the age- 
long customs of the people. The situation cannot be understood 
if due account is not taken of the fact that until sixty years ago 
the Japanese people were living under the feudal system, and that 
the industrial revolution is still in progress in Japan. Long hours 
under such circumstances must not always be taken as something 
forced on or abhorred by the worker to any such degree as in the 
West. Whether they consider it a good or a bad practice, workers 
by sheer force of habit will remain at work long hours, dragging 
along in a leisurely way, and this will continue until they awaken 
to the true significance of a shorter working day — an awakening 


which will only come with the growing repugnance to the noise, 
nervous strain, and fatigue of modern industrialism, with the rise 
of sound trade unionism, and with advanced labour legislation. 


Overtime 


The extension of the working hours of women and young persons 
beyond 11 and up to the limit of 13 hours a day (always including 
a rest period of at least an hour) is allowed under section 8 of the 
revised Factory Act in various emergencies which are specified in 
the Act. Overtime may be worked either with or without the 
sanction of the authorities according to the circumstances. Such 
cases of extension of working hours, according to the factory in- 
spection report’, increased considerably in the half-year July- 
December 1926 after the revised Factory Act came into force, as 
compared with the previous year. In the prefecture of Ehimé 
working hours were extended in 83 cases to 12 hours, and in Niigata 
in 25 cases to 13 hours, both for a period of three months, in the 
weaving mills. The reasons given in applying for the official 


1 Koio Kantoku Nenpo, 1926, p. 45. 
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sanction for the extension were almost identical in the two prefec- 
tures. The employers pleaded that floods had obliged them to 
close the factories, and that, with the reduced production that 
resulted, they were unable to meet the orders received before the 
floods if they continued to work the legal hours only. Besides 
these, there were no less than 1,915 cases of extension of working 
hours beyond 11 and up to the limit of 13 hours a day (on not more 
than seven days in a month) by simply informing the authorities 
of the overtime on each occasion in advance. This was an increase 
of 446 cases as compared with the previous year. 

Overtime as described above was worked in 28 out of 46 prefec- 
tures throughout Japan. It was most common in textile mills, 
where there were 1,387 cases in all. The reasons advanced for 
overtime were of every imaginable kind, such as pressure of the 
date of delivery of the goods ; retarded arrival of raw materials ; 
insufficient supply of electricity; damage to machinery causing 
insufficient production to meet the order in time ; agricultural or 
fishing season reducing the number of factory operatives by their 
return to their homes ; féte days with a high absence rate ; etc. 
The explanation for the large proportion of overtime worked in 
textile mills is that the workers have not yet outgrown the habit 
of long hours. They would rather earn more wages than reduce 
their working hours. The employer at the same time has a ten- 
dency to allow overtime work up to the legal maximum, simply 
from the profit motive. However, the factory inspection report 
adds that overtime of an hour or two is worked on an average for 
three or five days only, and not for seven days a month as legally 
permitted. Moreover, the authorities are encouraging the employ- 
ers to give as long rest periods as possible when the workers work 
overtime in order to protect their health. 

Besides these cases, the Japanese law allows overtime for “ sea- 
sonal industries”. During 1926 there were 974 cases of overtime 
allowed for factories in their busy seasons, or an increase of 267 cases 
over the previous year. Women workers in filatures in such textile 
districts as Nagano furnish typical examples of overtime in the 
busy season. The permission is usually given for the period June- 
October, and women and young persons are allowed to work over- 
time of an hour a day for 50 days during this five-month period. 

These figures give a total of 2,997 cases of overtime worked 
during 1926. Unfortunately there is no means of ascertaining 
how many women were actually involved, or how many extra hours 
were worked in the aggregate. Thus the figures are not very signi- 
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ficant ; but, from the description of the numerous circumstances 
which demanded extra work, it may reasonably be presumed that 
overtime work for women is more or less common in the most 
important industries of Japan. The reduction of the limits of 
overtime is clearly a problem which Japan, will have to face sooner 
or later. 

It is however encouraging to read in the factory inspection 
report that “the local governors of Japan are examining all appli- 
cations scrupulously and are acting on the principle of refusing 
the permission whenever the application for permission for over- 
time work is deemed unreasonable. ”! 


Night Work 


The Factory Act as revised in 1923 prohibits the employment 
of women and young persons under 15 years of age* between 10 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. For three years after the coming into force of the 
amended Act (i.e. until 1 July 1929) this restriction does not 
apply in places where workers are employed in two or more shifts. 
This delay, it is explained, has been necessitated on the one hand 
by the great earthquake of 1923 which caused almost irreparable 
losses to Japanese industry, and on the other hand by the read- 
justments which must be made in the factories before the law takes 
effect. For women employed in mines, night work will be abolished 
partly from 1 July 1930 and totally from 1 July 1933, under the 
Ordinance No. 30 of 1 September 1928. 

Even when the prohibition comes into force in 1929, it will not 
satisfy the terms of the Washington Convention on the employ- 
ment of women during the night, which applies to all industrial 
undertakings, while the Japanese Act, as we have seen, applies 
only to undertakings which employ at least 10 persons, or where 
the work done is dangerous or injurious to health. 

Nevertheless, the decision to abolish night work for women is 
an instance of the important social progress made by Japan. It 
is estimated that the employer will have to increase the factory 
space by at least 30 per cent., extend the dormitory accommodation, 
increase the factory equipment and staff, etc. Recent press reports 
from Japan go to show that the employers are making commend- 
able efforts to prepare for the abolition of night work so as to pre- 
vent the sudden fall in production that it would otherwise occasion. 


1 Kojo Kantoku Nenpo, 1926, p. 50. 
1 The age is to be raised to 16 on 1 July 1929. 
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The progress in Japan of legislative reform in regard to night 
work for women has not been so rapid as in other branches of 
labour legislation, owing, no doubt, to the great extent to which 
Japan depends on this form of labour. 

In 1926, according to the factory inspection report, there were 
196,187 women and young persons under 15, in 379 factories or 
workshops, who were performing night work. It is stated, however, 
that these figures already represent a reduction of 296 factories and 
57,060 women and young workers as compared with the previous 
year. In mines, the figures for June 1926 were 42,992 women and 
822 young persons engaged in night work, or a total of 43,814. 

The following table shows that women in textile mills form a 
very large majority of the women engaged in night work; it will 
thus be seen that the proposed abolition of night work will affect 
the textile industry almost exclusively. 


STATISTICS OF NIGHT WORK IN JAPANESE FACTORIES ON 
l OCTOBER 1926! 


Total number of women 
Factories and workers engaged in night work and young persons 


under 15 in industry 
{Total women and 


Women and | Boys under 
young persons |] Women and 
girls 16 ander 15 girls 


Textile : 
Filatures 5,776 5,776 | 339,376 


Spinning 145,884 146,452 | 220,627 
Reeling 2,301 2,349 8,809 
Silk wadding 192 
Cotton wadding 124 124 4,134 
Weaving 37,137 37,317 | 207,686 
Dyeing and fin- 

ishing 79 81 8,464 
Knitting 1,324 1,354 13,570 
Embroidery 7 
Miscellaneous 121 121 6,899 


Total, textile 192,746 193,574 | 809,764 5,059 


Machine and tool —_ — 16,781 2,458 
Chemical 2,111 2,210 | 49,825 | 2,283 
Food and drink 12 15 15,939 242 
Electricity, gas, 

metal refining 2 2 347 9 
Miscellaneous 385 386 | 39,271 2,390 


Total 195,256 196,187 | 931,927 | 12,441 


1 Cf. Kojo Kantoku Nenpo, 1926, pp. 1, 16-19, and 99. The figures refer to private factories employ- 
ing 10 or more workers on 1 October 1926. In the factories owned by the State, numbering 429 in October 
1926, there were 134,333 workers, but they included only 29,656 women. 
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Lastly, it must be pointed out that in spite of unmistakable 
signs of progress, recent reports from Japan indicate that attempts 
to lower the standard of protection are succeeding. It seems, in 
fact, that throughout Japan, in all factories, the prohibition of the 
work of women and young persons at “night ” will henceforth be 
understood to mean the six hours between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., 
instead of the seven hours between 10 p.m. and 5a.m. The exten- 
sion of an hour is demanded on the ground that if work must stop 
at 10 p.m., there will be only 17 hours of work in the day-time, which 
is not convenient when the plants are working in two shifts of 
9 hours each. Itis true that the Act (section 4) allows the extension 
until 11 p.m. as an exception, but there is now an attempt to make 
this a general practice. If this attempt weresuccessful the Japan- 
ese standard would be further reduced by an hour below the 
standard of the Washington Convention. 


Rest Intervals and Holidays 


Women employed in Japanese factories and mines are entitled 
by law to a rest of at least thirty minutes during working hours if 
these are more than 6 hours a day, and of at least an hour if the 
hours of work are more than 10a day. Under the revised Factory 


Act of 1923 the employer must give the rest to all workers at the 
same time, and not by rotation as was allowed previously. 

This rule has had a beneficent effect on adult male workers, 
because in almost all factories where women are employed beside 
men, men are also allowed a rest at the same time, although this 
is not legally obligatory. Except in a few industries, such as 
brewing, where the fixing of a regular rest period is rendered 
difficult by the nature of the work, an hour’s break is the general 
practice in Japan. This is taken either as a single period of an 
hour at noon for a meal, or in three periods of half-an-hour at noon 
and fifteen minutes each at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. ‘ 

During the rest interval all work must stop and machinery 
must not be in operation. Special permission has to be obtained 
from the authorities if the rest cannot be given to all workers at 
once and if the machines must keep running, owing either to the 
nature of the work which requires continuous operation, limited 
space in the dining room, or any other reason. The factory inspec- 
tion report states that during 1926 the largest number of applica- 


1 Most of the information given here is taken from Kojo Kantoku Nenpo, 
1926, pp. 42-46. 
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tions for this special permission came from spinning mills, followed 
by filatures. There were a certain number from artificial silk 
factories and also from weaving mills. This shows that in the tex- 
tile trades, which employ the largest proportion of women, the rest 
intervals are the least regular. Perhaps this is inevitable, as it is 
understood that most textile mills in Japan are run in difficult 
circumstances. 

The compulsory minimum of rest periods has purposely been 
included by the Japanese law in the total of working hours. This, 
however, would make it practically impossible to encourage the 
grant of rest periods beyond the legal minimum. Even if the 
employer wished to allow a longer rest than is required by the law, 
he would ordinarily not do so because the prolongation of the rest 
period would mean the shortening of the hours of work. The 
revised Factory Act meets this difficulty by allowing an extension 
of working hours to make up for time lost by a rest of more than 
an hour, the maximum extension allowed being an hour. In 1926 
advantage was taken of this provision in 1,226 cases. The largest 
number of requests for the permission were from weaving mills 
(876 cases). Filatures were next with 332 applications. In other 
factories, the cases were few ; spinning mills had 7, reeling mills 4, 
etc. The report adds that requests for permission to extend the 
rest period are made mostly in the summer when the workers 
need more time to recover from fatigue. 

As regards holidays, Japanese law still leaves much to be 
desired. The Washington Hours Convention, in its Article spe- 
cially applying to Japan, provides! that “a weekly rest period of 
twenty-four consecutive hours shall be allowed to all classes of 
workers ”, but the Japanese factory and mining laws apply only 
to women and young persons under 16 years of age, employed in 
factories under the Factory Act or in mines. Moreover, these laws 
impose only two rest days per month, or four rest days per month 
in the case of women and young persons working in two or more 
shifts. 

At present, women workers in most spinning mills and some 
weaving mills are working in two shifts, day and night, and therefore 
have four rest days per month, generally on Sundays ; women in 
most other mills have only two holidays, either on the first and 
fifteenth days of the month or on the first and third Sundays. 
As a result of great efforts made by the authorities, an increasing 


* Article 5, paragraph (e). 
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number of factories are arranging that the rest days shall fall on 
Sundays. 

As a general rule, all workers take their rest day on the same 
day. In electricity and gas plants and certain filatures, workers 
are usually obliged to take their rest days by rotation. The 
authorities, however, are discouraging this system through the 
factory inspectors, because it tends to diminish the value of the 
rest days in various ways. 

Besides the above holidays, a period of from three days to a 
week is often given at the New Year and in midsummer at the time — 
of the Buddhist festival called Ura-bon; this is a fairly general 
practice, and applies to all workers regardless of age or sex. But 
the custom of stopping work on national festivals is only slowly 
spreading. Holidays with pay are given in only a very small 
number of factories of progressive owners. 


WAGES 
Factories 


On the whole the earning power of Japanese women as compared 
with that of men is exceedingly low, being less than half in practi- 
cally allindustries. This fact is brought out in a striking way in 


the wage statistics. In an important investigation carried out 
on a national scale by the Government in 1924 in respect of 1,290,160 
operatives of both sexes employed in factories of all different indus- 
tries this was found to be true of all districts in Japan. The number 
of women employed in factories who were covered by the enquiry 
was 701,597 and their average daily earnings were 0.88 yen, while 
the average for 588,563 men was 2.10 yen per day. or 2.4 times as 
muchas the women. The inequality of earning power has remained 
since then at about the same ratio. In March 1928, for example, 
the average daily earnings of male operatives had risen to 2.63 
yen, but the average for women was only 0.99 yen. 

If we examine the earnings of women in different industries, 
we find that in the printing, lithographic, and book-binding trades 
women were receiving the highest wages, with an average of 1.26 yen 
per day in 1924. In the textile trades, which employ the largest 
number of women (579,677 women textile workers were investi- 
gated), the average daily earnings were only 0.86 yen. Since then 
the level of wages has been rising considerably, though the increase 
has not been so rapid in some trades as in others. The following 
table applies only to 366,381 operatives of both sexes (including 
131,126 women) in 741 factories, but it is given here in preference 
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to the above-mentioned statistical report of 1924 (which covered 
much larger numbers of workers and factories) because it is more 
recent and may be considered representative of current wages.* 
The figures are as reported by the governors of Hokkaido and 
23 urban or rural prefectures of Japan, the most representative 
factories in each prefecture or district of Hokkaido having been 
selected for the purpose. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN REPRESENTATIVE JAPANESE FACTORIES 
IN 1928 


a 
< 


8 


Ceramic 1,786 
Metal 1,603 1.26 
Machine and tools 122,017 4,784 1.46 
Chemical 10,591 4,758 1.09 
Paper 6,452 1,722 1.03 
Bones, hides, feathers 714 33 1.45 
Wocd and bamboo works 1,535 137 0.78 
Food and drink 8,525 7,470 1.09 
Clothing, boots, hats 2,439 4,430 1.12 
Construction work 62 26 0.68 
Printing, bookbinding 3,567 1,598 1.16 
Musical instruments 1,240 158 1.08 
Gas and electricity 3,800 60 1.17 
Textile mills (average) 30,118 102,561 0.95 
Filatures 0.68 
Artificial silk 0.96 
Silk and cotton reeling 0.91 
Silk wadding 0.89 
Cotton wadding 0.78 
Silk spinning 0.93 
Hemp spinning 1.17 
Cotton spinning 1.12 
Other sp ninng 0.90 
Silk weaving 0.91 
Wool weaving 1.09 
Hemp weaving 0.94 
Cotton weaving 0.92 
Hosiery 1.16 
Plaited goods 0.86 
Ropes and nets 0.72 
Hemp threads 0.86 
Dyeing, printing 0.89 
Bleaching, washing 1.24 


General average (all 
industries) or total 235,255- \ 131,126 0.99 2.05 


1 Cf. StatisticAL BUREAU OF THE CABINET: Chingin Bukka Tokei Geppo,. 
June 1928, pp. 3-9. 
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Mines 
The national investigation of labour conducted in 1924, which 
covered both factories and mines, showed that the average daily 
earnings of men and women mining workers were 1.58 yen (as 
against 1.44 yen of factory workers). The average for women was 
1.30 yen and for men 1.67 yenaday. Thus the difference between 
the wages of men and women was smaller in mines than in factories. 
The following table! shows the wages of men and women 
employed in 79 of the most representative Japanese mines in 
March 1928. The figures may also be considered representative of 
current wages. The table shows incidentally that miners’ wages 
are now below those of factory workers. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN REPRESENTATIVE JAPANESE MINES IN 1928 


Number 
investigated 


21,286 


Metal 

Coal 82,494 
Oil 2,854 
Others 


1,041 


Average 107,675 


Roughly speaking the wages of factory and mining workers were 
at about the same level in 1926. If we take the average wages 
in 1926 as base (= 100), we find that miners’ wages have risen to 
about 105 or sometimes 108, but that factory workers’ wages have 
risen much more, sometimes to 115 or 116, and have been steadily 


higher than miners’ wages.* 


Problems relating to the Payment of Wages 


In examining the wage figures, it is important to know whether 
they represent the total earnings or are cash wages. 


1 Chingin Bukka Tokei Geppo, June 1928, pp. 4, 17, 18. 
* Cf. Monthly reports of the Chambers of Commerce and Industry of Tokyo 
Osaka. 
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1.77 170 0.80 1.72 
2.17 116 0.82 2.03 
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Very often the figures given for the wages of women employed in 
Japanese factories and mines include the value of board and dor- 
mitory accommodation, and thus do not represent the actual 
amount of cash received. Bonuses or other allowances are some- 
times included. It is said that most companies charge the worker 
about 15 sen a day (which is less than the actual cost) for board and 
dormitory accommodation and do not deduct this amount in stat- 
ing the wagesearned. The wage figures given in the foregoing tables 
include bonuses and possibly such other items as are mentioned 
above. 

The practice of deducting the value of board and dormitory 
accommodation from the nominal wage may be allowed by the 
prefectural governor under a provision that a part of the workers’ 
wages may be replaced by “some other grant for their benefit ”.’ 
According to the factory inspection report, permits to this effect 
were given in five prefectures in 1926 ; the total number of cases in 
Tokyo was 772. In certain cases, rice and other foodstuffs are 
given in place of part of the wages, always at lower prices than 
market prices. 

A flagrant evil in connection with the payment of wages is the 
practice of lending relatively large sums of money to the parents 
of young women workers before the latter commence their work. 
The loan is often an inducement for parents in need of money to 
send their daughter to the factory, and the employer, faced with 
increasing difficulty in recruiting new hands for his growing factory, 
is glad to lend the money. Even though the girl is not legally 
bound to remain in the employment of the factory, she is placed 
under a virtual obligation to stay till the debt is repaid. This has 
brought about a condition somewhat analogous to indentured 
labour?, which has serious aspects in the dormitories attached to 
textile mills where very large numbers of young women workers 
are lodged. 

Deduction from wages by the employer is also made to a wide 
extent with a view to constituting a savings fund for the worker. 
This practice is allowed by the law on the ground that it is for the 
worker’s benefit. The total sum saved up in this way in 1926 
amounted to almost 50,800,000 yen (the savings of 770,640 men 
and women workers, representing an average of about 66 yen per 


1 Section 24 (i) of the Ordinance of 5 June 1926 for the administration of the 
Factory Act. Legislative Series, 1926, Jap. 1 (B). 

* Cf, Seishi Kimura: Rodosha Boshu Torishimari Kisoku Shakugi (Explana- 
tion of the Regulations for the Control of the Recruitment of Workers). Tokyo, 
1926. 
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head), or a considerable increase over the preceding year’s total of 
just over 46,400,000 yen. Over half of this amount represents the 
savings of women in filatures and spinning mills. Parts of it are 
kept in postal savings and other banks, but nearly 83 per cent. is 
retained in the factories and is usually turned into “ floating capi- 
tal” by the factory management. This entails a grave danger 
because of business depression and failures of factories. The factory 
inspection authorities are reported to be paying serious attention 
to this danger, and permission to keep the workers’ savings in the 
factory is usually granted only after a careful investigation into 
the employer’s financial situation. 

On the question of deductions from wages, some remarks may be 
quoted from the last factory inspection report! : 


The payment of wages differs from the ordinary methods owing to 
the fact that young women operatives are lodged in dormitories. In 
the early stage, their wages are held back to repay the money borrowed 
either before or after they are employed. When the debt is cleared, 
their wages are mostly saved up for them in the custody of the employers, 
the girls receiving only small amounts as pocket money. When needed, 
parts of the savings may be sent to the parents at home. Otherwise the 
girls take back the whole of their savings when they return home upon 
completing their term. In these cases the provisions of the Factory 
Act apply only to the extent of enforcing the keeping of —s 
accounts showing clearly how much has been paid out and how muc 
saved up for each worker. This is an inevitable situation arising out 
of the dormitory system and evils can accompany this practice. The 
inspectors in each locality are therefore doing their utmost in order to 
remove abuses and to improve the situation. 


The only other legal provision relating to the payment of wages 
is the requirement? that wages must be paid “ in Japanese currency” 
and “at least once a month”. In Tokyo, Osaka, and a few other 
prefectures wages are often paid every week, but the general 
practice throughout the country is to pay either once or twice a 
month. 


(To be continued.) 


1 Kojo Kantoku Nenpe, 1926, p. 33. 
2 Section 22 of the Ordinance of 5 June 1926 for the administration of the 


Factory Act. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Clauses restricting Freedom of Employment 
(“Radius Clauses”) in the Employment Contracts 
of Technical Workers and Salaried Employees in 

Industry and Commerce: I 


In response to a request made by the organisations of salaried employ- 
ees and by the Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has undertaken a documentary study of the 
“ radius clause ” in the contract of employment of technical workers and 
salaried employees inindustry and commerce. This question was placed 
on the agenda of the first meeting of the Committee, which was held at 
Geneva on 19-20 October 1928. The Committee took note of the report 
presented by the Office and adopted the following resolution : 


The Committee is of the opinion that, in order to be valid, any clause 
of a contract of employment prohibiting a salaried employee, after the 
expiry of the contract, from carrying on another business by himself, 
or from joining with others for the purpose of carrying on another busi- 
ness, or from entering the service ot other employers, should be restricted 
to safeguarding the legitimate interests of the employer against the 
prejudice that would be caused him by the disclosure of manufacturing 
processes and by competition making use of the special knowledge 
acquired in his service. 

The Committee requests the International Labour Office to get into 
touch with the interests concerned in order to ascertain their views on 
the principles enumerated above. 

he Committee decides to request the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Offize to consider, on a suitable occasion, the question 
of clauses restricting freedom of re-employment, with a view to finding 
the most satisfactory solution. 


The first part of this preliminary report submitted to the Committee 
by the Office is given below ; it will be completed in the next number 
of the Review. 


* 
The contract of employment of salaried employees and technical 
workers has for the last ten years been made the subject of special 
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legislative provision in a certain number of countries. In Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Peru, and Poland Acts or Decrees have in fact been passed 
to regulate the legal status of salaried employees more definitely than 
had been the case previously. In other countries, for example in France, 
various Bills and proposals have been put forward for the same purpose. 
This desire to set up special protective measures for salaried employees 
and technical workers can be explained by the situation in which such 
persons are generally placed with regard to the possibilities of employ- 
ment. In this domain, the legislations of certain countries contain 
provisions relating to the “radius ” clauses which are often inserted in 
contracts of employment. The object of these clauses is to restrict the 
‘occupational activity of the employed person after the expiry of his 
contract of employment by prohibiting him, for instance, from entering 
into a contract of employment with any firm in the same line as the one 
he has just left, or to start a similar undertaking on his own account, 
either alone or as a partner. There may be similar clauses not only in 
contracts of employment, but also in contracts of association and of sale. 


Even when there are no special provisions on this subject the necess- 
ity for protecting the employer against the revelation and use of trade 
secrets lends a certain justification to the radius clause. At the present 
moment, however, this justification is being very seriously discussed. 
It is pointed out in particular that this question falls under penal law 
and that the employer is already protected by the Acts on industrial 
and commercial patents, disloyal competition, etc. It is added, more- 
over, that, except in certain backward industries or certain new indus- 
tries, there are no longer any trade secrets, because there is no marked 
difference between the methods employed by various firms for manufac- 
turing the same products or objects. As far as general knowledge is 
concerned, which the employed person may have acquired during his 
engagement, it is counterbalanced by the fact that the employer has 
profited by the experience of the employee, who may have introduced 
improvements or sometimes even actual inventions, and who in any case 
has played his part in the development of the business. When he 
leaves his employment, therefore, he ought to keep complete freedom 
of action, especially if, as is usually the case, no compensation has been 
provided for in exchange for the restrictions imposed upon him. In 
commerce the situation is very similar. It may be said that the 
customers should not be considered the exclusive property of the 
employer, but that the salesman or representative who has built up or 
developed a clientele by his personal efforts should also have a certain 
claim upon it. It would appear that these are the principles on which 
legislation and legal practice at the present day base their interpreta- 
tions, which tend to become more and more favourable to the employees. 

This argument would not perhaps be sufficient to justify the position 
taken up by the organisations concerned, who demand that every clause 
prohibiting an employed person from accepting a situation in an under- 
taking similar to that which he is leaving within a given period after the 
expiry of his contract should be considered null and void. In support 
of this demand the organisations also point out that the right of the 
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employer to impose restrictions on the use which the employed person 
makes of his power to work is incompatible with the principles of the 
protection and freedom of labour. The concentration of undertakings, 
which has made great progress since the war, and which has very often 
brought different undertakings into the hands of a single employer, 
may make it impossible for the employed person to find work. As a 
result radius clauses tend to increase unemployment. Further, the 
abuses to which they have given rise, especially from the point of view 
of the period and area to which they apply, have aroused strong opposi- 
tion among the parties affected. All this explains the position which 
has been taken up almost simultaneously by the International Confed- 
eration of Intellectual Workers and by the large international organisa- 
tions of salaried employees and technical workers, which have asked 
the International Labour Office to undertake a documentary enquiry 
into the application of radius clauses in different countries. 

The research undertaken by the Office in response to these requests 
has dealt in particular with the clauses which occur in contracts of 
employment between employers and employees. Almost all the consi- 
derations which might be suggested by an examination of the de jure 
and de facto situations in various countries might be applied to most 
radius clauses, quite apart from the nature of the contracts in which 
they occur. 

Legislative or contractual provisions sometimes aim at regulating 
the right to prohibit competition not only after the expiry of the contract 
of employment, but even while it is in force. This study deals merely 
with prohibition which applies after the expiry of the contract. When _ 
special provisions have been made for prohibiting an employee from 
competing with his employer while the contract is still in force, they 
merely define or supplement general protective measures deriving from 
general law. These measures appear so amply justified that they raise 
no opposition. In any case the legislations which have special provi- 
sions on this subject are not numerous, and this aspect of the problem 
does not really enter into the scope of this study, which originated in 
the abuses which frequently occur in the enforcement or interpretation 
of restrictions imposed on the employee after the expiry of his contract. 

In limiting this work to technical workers and salaried employees 
no arbitrary discrimination has been made. These limits are in fact 
entirely the result of the existing situation ; there is no reason why these 
restrictive measures which are admitted for technical workers and 
salaried employees should not be applied equally to other classes of 
workers. For example, a worker who is employed in an engineering 
workshop could compete with his former employer if he set up on his 
own account in the neighbourhood ; similarly, an articled clerk on leav- 
ing the solicitor’s office where he has been working becomes a competitor 
of his former employer if he remains in the same town. In practice, 
however, if radius clauses exist for industrial workers or for persons 
engaged in the liberal professions they are only very rare exceptions. 
It is doubtless on this account that in most countries legislative provi- 
sions on this subject deal solely with technical workers and salaried 
employees in industry and commerce. 
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From the information collected by the Office a survey has been pre- 
pared of the existing legislation and the clauses generally inserted in 
contracts, taking account only of the essential elements which may be 
of importance in a comparative study. This survey must be considered 
as purely provisional ; it is hoped to complete it by further enquiry. 
The information so far collected refers to 18 countries ; this has been 
classified so as to show the different aspects under which the questions 
connected with radius clauses may be examined, from both the moral and 


the legal points of view. 


NATURE OF THE SYSTEMS OF REGULATION 


There are numerous countries which have regulated the radius clause 
by legislative means. This legal system of regulation is sometimes very 
definite and very detailed (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Poland, 
Switzerland). In the majority of cases it merely lays down certain 
general principles to which the courts may refer in case of dispute (Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands). 

In cértain countries (Brazil, Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Japan) the radius clause is exclusively a matter of contract. In case 
of dispute it is governed by general law. 


In Austria the Salaried Employees Act of 11 May 1921, sections 36- 
38, contains provisions regarding the radius clause. In general there is 
no clause of this type in collective labour agreements, but it is found in 
individual contracts for certain classes of employees. 


In Belgium the Act of 7 August 1922 on contracts of employment 
prohibits radius clauses for technical workers and salaried employees 
earning less than 12,000 francs per year. Nevertheless, such clauses 
appear in numerous contracts for engineers, commercial employees, and 
commercial travellers. 


In Brazil there are no special legal provisions concerning the radius 
clause. 

It is not customary for such clauses to be included in contracts of 
employment. They are found in contracts entered into by foreign 
undertakings which have brought employees or experts from their own 
countries and who have conformed to the customs of these countries. 


In Bulgaria there are no legal provisions, and radius clauses in con- 
tracts of employment are very rare. 


In Czechoslovakia the radius clause is regulated by the Act of 
16 January 1910 concerning the contract of employment for commercial 
employees (a former Austrian Act), sections 36-38. 

In virtue of these provisions radius clauses are seldom included in 
contracts ofemployment. These clauses must not in fact be less favour- 
able than the Act. In collective agreements there are no such clauses. 
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In Denmark section 38 of the Act of 8 May 1917 regulates the radius 
clause. It is very rare for written contracts to be concluded with 
ordinary salaried employees and tor such persons there is usually no 
radius clause. Such a clause is, however, always inserted in contracts 
with managers, heads of branches, and other persons in positions of 
management, and particularly commercial travellers and representatives. 


In France there are no legislative provisions concerning the radius 
clause. The use of such a clause is not general, but it tends to appear 
more and more frequently in individual contracts of employment 


proposed or imposed by employers. 


In Germany the law does not prohibit competition after the expiry 
of a contract of employment, but there are agreements regulating the 
matter. The legal force of such agreements is subject to certain restric- 
tions with reference to salaried employees in commerce and to technical 
employees : 

(a) for commercial employees these restrictions are contained in 
section 74 and the following sections of the Commercial Code as amended 
by the Act of 10 June 1914; 


(6) for technical employees the restrictions are regulated by section 
133 { of the Industrial Code. 


It is customary to insert radius clauses in contracts of employment. 
In general these take the following form : 


If you should work in another firm after the expiry of your contract, 
you promise to inform us of the fact in advance. We reserve the right 
to grant you permission or not to enter the service of the firm in question. 
If we refuse permission, we shall pay you compensation of... for 
the period of.... 


The most important method of regulating the radius clause 1s found 
in the collective agreement for higher employees in the German chemical 
industry, concluded between the Association of Employers in the Chem- 
ical Industry on the one hand and the Federation of Wage-Earning 
Chemists and Engineers and the Federation of Diplomaed Employees 
in Technical Occupations on the other hand. This agreement is valid 
for the whole of the Reich ; it has been declared compulsory for the whole 
chemical industry. The provisions of the radius clause included in this 
agreement conform to the prescriptions of the Commercial Code, even 
though they refer to technical employees, except for certain special 
provisions which are in favour of the employee. 

Out of 808 collective agreements concluded in 1927, there are 210 
which prohibit the radius clause and 36 which sanction it for higher 
employees. As regards other collective agreements, the legal provisions 
of the Commercial Code and the Industrial Code hold. 


In Great Britain the radius clause is not subject to any special legis- 
lation, but is governed by the common law of contract. A person may 
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be restrained from carrying on his trade by reason of an agreement 
voluntarily entered into by him, and in such a case the general principle 
that an individual is entitled to exercise his occupation when and where 
he will must be applied with due regard to the following principles : 


(a) public policy requires for men of full age and understanding the 
utmost freedom to contract ; 


(5) it is public policy to afford an employer an unrestricted choice of 
assistants and the opportunity to instruct them in his trade and its 
secrets without fear of their being his competitors. 


In Hungary there are no legal provisions regulating the radius 
clause. Such clauses do not often occur in contracts of employment, 
but are sometimes met with in contracts in large-scale industry, partic- 
ularly in chemical factories and the textile industry. 


In Italy this matter is regulated by section 8 of the Legislative Decree 
of 13 November 1924, which states that the employer may not, except 
within certain limits, enter into any special agreement to restrict in the 
future the occupational activity of an employee who has left his service. 

It is not usual for collective agreements to include a clause prohibit- 
ing competition after the agreement has come toanend. Certain collec- 
tive agreements refer to the provisions of section 8 of the Legislative 
Decree mentioned above. 


In Japan there are no legislative provisions regarding the radius 
clause. 


In Luxemburg the radius clause is regulated by the Act of 31 October 
1919 concerning the engagement of confidential employees. 

In general there is no radius clause in contracts of employment. 
Contracts with bank employees include a provision under which they 
pledge themselves not to work in any similar undertaking in the 
country during a period of one year after the expiry of their contract. 


In the Netherlands the radius clause is regulated by section 1637 X 
of the Civil Code. 

Radius clauses are met with in contracts of employment even when 
these contracts have been concluded with persons whose work is very 
simple and whose duties are very humble. 


In Poland the situation is as follows : 

In Polish Upper Silesia the legislative provisions regarding the radius 
clause are the same as in Germany (section 74 and following sections of 
the Commercial Code and section 133 f of the Industrial Code). 

The Polish Government promulgated in a Decree of 16 March 1928 
an Act concerning the contract of employment for non-manual workers 
(salaried employees), which came into force for the whole of Poland 
except the Voivodia of Silesia on 23 July 1928. 

In Silesia the Act will come into force four months after it has been 
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accepted by the Silesian Sejm ; this has not yet taken place. In this 
Polish Act section 9 provides for the prohibition of competition. 

Radius clauses are generally included in the contracts of technical 
employees who apply any method of manufacture which is still new 
and not generally known. 


In Spain there are no legislative provisions regarding the radius 
clause. 


In Switzerland the legal provisions regarding the radius clause are 
contained in sections 319-362 of the Code ot Obligations. This system 
of legal regulation is largely based on the German Commercial Cede and 
the former Austrian Act of 1910 concerning contracts of employment. 

The radius clause is less frequent than it formerly was in contracts 
of employment. The conclusion of individual contracts is compara- 
tively rare. Since the prohibition of competition is not valid unless 
stipulated in writing, it is limited to those cases where conditions of 
employment have been laid down in writing. On the other hand, 
the radius clause is much more frequent in the printed contracts of 
engagement used by large firms. In such cases, in fact, this clause 
appears automatically, even when the nature of the work and of the 
engagement do not at all require it. The law courts are not inclined 
to enforce such clauses. 


In the United States the State of Michigan has promulgated an Anti- 
Trust Act in which it is expressly stipulated that a radius agreement 
between merchants who sell their undertakings does not come under the 
provisions of the Act. In the same State legal proceedings were insti- 
tuted against an employee who had undertaken by agreement not to 
solicit orders nor to deliver tea or any other goods in the city of Detroit 
or in any other district in which he had worked under his contract of 
employment for a period of one year after the expiry of his contract, 
and who had not kept this undertaking. The court, however, refused 
to give a decision, stating that the contract in question was governed 
by the 1905 Trust Act, that it was contrary to the public interest and 
consequently illegal and invalid. This decision seems to have had the 
force of law in the State of Michigan until 1917, when the Act of 1905 
was amended by adding to the existing exception concerning the buying 
and selling of businesses a further exception recognising the radius agree- 
ment as legal in cases where route lists are provided by the employer 
for his employee. Although a radius clause acts in restraint of trade, it 
is generally recognised by the courts as legal. Such a clause is found in 
numerous contracts. It would not be possible to find how widespread 
its use is, and what proportion of employers use it in their contracts, 
unless by finding out the number and type of disputes on this subject 
brought before the courts. 


CONDITIONS OF VALIDITY 


The majority of the systems of legislation regulating the radius clause 
stipulate a certain number of conditions necessary to make these clauses 
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valid. If such legislative provisions do not exist, the decisions of the law 
courts also make the validity of a radius agreement subject to certain 
conditions. The guiding principle is that the restraint of competition 
must not be of such a nature as to endanger the future of the employee 
to an unjust extent. The general conditions required for the validity 
of this agreement refer to the object of the restriction, that is to say, 
the type of work, the period of time, the area affected, the wages or 
salary, the compensation to be paid, and the age of the employee. The 
most complete system of regulations on this subject is to be found in 
Germany. 


In Austria every agreement restricting the occupational activity of 
the employee after the expiry of a contract is void if the employee was a 
minor at the time when the contract was made or if his remuneration 
does not exceed 120,000 kronen per year at the date of expiry of the 
contract. 

If the remuneration exceeds this figure the agreement is valid only 
under the following conditions : 

(a) ifthe restrictions do not refer to any activity outside that branch 
of business in which the employer is engaged, and do not cover a period 
exceeding one year ; 

(6) if the conditions of such restrictions, with reference to their 
object, area, and duration of their validity, do not, taking into account 
the interests which they have for the employer, put any unjust obstacle 
in the way of the employee in his future career. 

The agreement is not valid if concluded with a minor. 

The wages of the employee must be at least 12 schillings per day 
before the clause is valid. For this reason the clause is limited in prac- 
tice to technical employees. 


In Belgium all clauses forbidding an employee after the expiry of his 
contract to enter an undertaking or to become a partner for the develop- 
ment of any trade or to enter into the employment of other employers, 
are void. 

This provision is laid down in section 20, subsection 1, of the Act of 
7 August 1922. As this Act applies only to employees earning less than 
12,000 francs per year, the above provision concerning the non-validity 
of radius agreements applies only to employees whose remuneration is 
less than 12,000 francs. 


In Czechoslovakia the radius agreement is void if the employee was a 
minor at the date when the contract was concluded or if his remunera- 
tion does not exceed 4,000 crowns when the contract expires. When 
the remuneration of the employee exceeds 4,000 crowns the radius 
agreement takes effect only if the following conditions are complied with : 

(a) if the limitation of occupational activity extends only to that 
line of business in which the former employer was engaged and does not 
exceed a period of one year ; 

(6) if the limitation, as regards its object, its duration, the area to 
which it extends, and the commercial interests of the employer, does not 
unjustly endanger the occupational career of the employee. 
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In Denmark if an employee has undertaken not to carry on any 
undertaking or to accept a position in any undertaking, this agreement 
cannot be enforced if it exceeds, as regards time, area, and object, the 
limits necessary to ensure the protection of the employer against compe- 
tition, or if it restricts the possibility of the employee’s earning his 
living. In the latter case the interest of the employer in maintaining 
the radius agreement must be taken into account. 

In case of dispute either party may institute proceedings before the 
Maritime and Commercial Court in Copenhagen. It is much to the 
interest of the employee that disputes should be laid before this Court, 
because it is composed partly of persons with a knowledge of trade and 
of employees, and because it is always possible to demand that one of 
these employees should take part in giving a decision on any disputes 
between employers and employed. 


In France in default of any special legislation the interpretation of 
clauses of a contract of employment restricting the liberty of further 
employment is regulated according to general law. It is left to the law 
courts to decide to what extent a radius agreement may be considered 
valid. Judi.ial practice is unanimous in holding that agreements for a 
general and complete prohibition of competition are void; in other 
words, no employee may legally undertake, in an agreement with his 
employer, not to carry on that occupation or not to perform any partic- 
ular work for the whole of his life or for an indefinite period. On the 


other hand, an agreement is valid if it stipulates that an employee 
shall not within a definite period perform a certain work in a definite 
locality or district. A radius clause has also been recognised as legal 
by certain courts when the restriction, although indefinite as regards 
time, was limited as regards place, or vice versa. Generally speaking 
the radius clause is recognised as valid only if the restrictions which it 
imposes are necessary to protect the employer from disloyal competition. 


In Germany the provisions regarding commercial employees are as 
follows : 

Anagreement between an employer and an employee in trade limiting 
the occupational] activity of the latter after the expiry of his contract of 
employment is valid only if it has been drawn up in writing and if the 
employer has given the employee a document signed by his hand and 
containing the said agreement. 

The prohibition of competition is valid only if the employer under- 
takes to pay the employee, during the period of such prohibition, com- 
pensation amounting for every year during which the prohibition con- 
tinues to at least half the wages that the employee was earning at the 
date of expiry of his contract. 

Competition cannot be legally prohibited sacopt for the purpose of 
safeguarding the legitimate occupational inf Srests of the employer. 
Such prohibition is without effect if, taking | ‘ty <0 account the compen- 
sation granted in view of the area, duration, an type of work concerned, 
it is of such a nature that it unjustly endangers the future career of the 
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employee. The prohibition cannot apply over a period of more than 
two years from the date on which the contract of employment expired. 

The prohibition of competition remains without effect if the annual 
salary to which the employee was entitled by virtue of his contract does 
not exceed 1,500 Reichsmarks multiplied by the cost-of-living index 
number; i.e. at the present time 2,250 Reichsmarks. It is also void 
if the employee was a minor at the date of the conclusion of the con- 
tract or if the employer has obtained from the employee a solemn 
undertaking or similar promise to observe this clause. Any agreement 
is void by which a third party undertakes in the place of the employee 
that the latter shall restrict his occupational activity after the expiry 
of his contract of employment. The provisions of the Civil Code 
concerning the nullity of legal acts contrary to good morals are in no 
way modified. 

A radius clause without a promise to pay compensation is valid 
if the salary of the employee exceeds 8,000 Reichsmarks multiplied 
by the cost-of-living index number; i.e. at the present time 12,000 
Reichsmarks. 

For industrial employees the regulations are as follows : 

An agreement for the restraint of the occupational activity of the 
employee after the expiry of his contract of employment is valid only 
if the restrictions of time, area, and object do not place too great obstacles 
in the way of the employee in his tuture career. 

The agreement is void if the employee was a minor at the date when 
it was concluded. 


In Great Britain in earlier times it would probably have been held 
that all contracts in restraint of trade, whether general or partial, were 
void. It then became the rule that a partial restraint might be good if 
reasonable, but a general restraint was of necessity void. A restraint 
was considered general if it did not apply to a given time or to a given 
place. 

At present the rule observed is as follows: whether a restraint is 
general or partial, its validity is to be determined by the consideration 
whether it exceeds what is reasonably necessary for the protection of 
the covenantee. 


In Hungary the law courts decide in each case whether a radius 
clause is valid or not. It has been decided that an agreement in terms 
of which an employee, after the expiry of his contract of employment, 
undertakes not to carry on any operations of the same type as those of 
his previous employer, is valid and that a penalty fixed in the contract 
may be demanded without its being necessary to prove that any injury 
has been caused. 

It is not considered eo ‘trary to good morals to fix in the contract a 
penalty to prevent an em ‘oyee from entering into competition with his 
former employer in a gi; a town, on condition that the future career 
of the employee is not 1aade too hazardous on this account. 
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In Jtaly the law recognises the necessity for the employee not to 
make any improper use of information regarding the business of his 
employer in the form of disloyal competition, whether during or after 
his contract of employment, and adds that the employer for his part 
cannot, after the contract has been broken, restrict by means of any 
special agreements the occupational activity of the employee beyond 
the above limits. Consequently, any agreement by which an employee 
undertakes, after the expiry of his contract, not to enter the service 
of any competing firm within a certain period is void. 


In Luxemburg radius agreements are illegal and forbidden when the 
employee, at the moment of concluding the contract, is a minor, or when 
his salary does not exceed 4,000 francs at the termination of his engage- 
ment. When the salary is higher, such an agreement will take effect 
only : 

(a) if the restriction of the activity of the empioyee refers to the 
line of business of the employer and does not exceed a period of two years ; 

(6) if the limitation in question, in consideration of its object, time, 
and place and in proportion to the commercial interest of the employer, 
does not make it too difficult for the employee to earn a livelihood. 


In the Netherlands a radius clause is valid only if it is drawn up in 
a written agreement with an employee who is of age. The courts may 
declare the whole or part of such a clause to be void if it is prejudicial 
to the employee to a degree which is out of a]] proportion to the necessity 
for safeguarding the interests of the employer. 


In Poland a radius agreement is valid only if concluded with an 
employee who is of age. It must also be drawn up in writing, and the 
employer must undertake to pay the employee for the whole period of 
restriction at least half the average wages which the employee was receiv- 
ing for the previous three years, or, if he has not been employed for so 
long, during the whole period of his employment. 

Such a clause applies to the line of business in which the employee 
has worked. The restriction may last for one year at most. 


In Switzerland the restraint of competition is legal only if the employee 
could, by taking advantage of his knowledge of the clientele and the 
secrets of his employer, cause appreciable injury to the latter. A radius 
agreement is void if the employee was a minor at the moment when the 
contract was concluded. 

The restraint of competition is valid only in so far as it is stipulated 
for one line of business for a definite period of time and a definite area, 
and when it is not likely to endanger unjustly the future career of the 
employee. 

The restraint of competition is valid only if stipulated in writiny. 


In the United States the conditions of validity are determined by the 
courts, which decide whether the prohibition provided for is necessary 
or not for safeguarding the business or the clientele of the employer, 
and whether it involves for the employee a greater restraint than is 
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necessary for the protection of the undertaking or the employer. When 
examining these facts the courts will determine whether society as a 
whole would be injured by losing the services and abilities of the employee 
and by the possibility of the latter’s becoming a public charge. When 
the public interest is not involved the courts generally admit radius 
agreements provided they are drawn up justly. 

When a radius agreement obviously seeks to set up a penal clause to 
the detriment of the employee rather than to protect the employer, 
when it aims at reducing the earning capacity of the employee rather 
than at providing reasonable protection for the interests of the employer, 
its application can hardly be supported by the courts, and it is very 
probable that such a contract would be declared void. 


Score or APPLICATION 


Generally speaking, the use of radius agreements is not limited to 
certain classes of undertakings nor to certain classes of employees. In 
countries where the question is regulated by provisions in Acts concern- 
ing contracts of employment (Austria, Italy, Luxemburg) the Act itself 
fixes the classes of workers who must be considered as coming under the 
term “salaried employees ” for the application of the radius clause. 

Elsewhere in the majority of cases no limits are set. The scope of 
radius agreements must then be considered in the widest sense both 
from the point of view of the undertakings and of the classes of workers 
affected, but in practice the use of the radius agreement is nearly always 
limited to the same occupations (technical workers in industry, commer- 
cial employees, agents, travellers, and representatives). 


In Austria provisions regarding the radius agreement are valid for 
all employees who are subject to the Act of 11 May 1921 concerning 
the contract of employment. This Act applies to persons employed in 
commercial undertakings for purely commercial work, for more impor- 
tant duties, and for office work. It also applies particularly to the staff 
of undertakings of any kind covered by the Labour Code ; to credit, 
welfare, and insurance institutions, publishing offices, offices of lawyers 
and engineers, and to engineers, architects, and doctors and dentists in 
private clinics. 


In Belgium radius agreements, which are valid only for employees 
with a salary exceeding 12,000 francs, apply to persons considered as 
salaried employees according to the definition given in the Trades Coun- 
cils Act of 9 July 1926, section 4. 


In Czechoslovakia radius agreements apply to persons who are em- 
ployed chiefly in commercial undertakings on commercial work or higher 
non-commercial duties, persons occupied in undertakings subject to the 
provisions of the Industrial Code, in credit, insurance, and publishing 
undertakings, in the offices of lawyers, engineers, architects, business 
agents, etc. 
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In Denmark the provisions of the Act of 8 May 1917 regarding radius 
agreements are valid for all shops or undertakings and for all salaried 
employees occupied in them. 


In France radius agreements apply chiefly to commercial representa- 
tives, agents of selling houses, or generally to salaried employees whose 
duties have a certain importance or who might be in a position to learn 
certain trade secrets, and to technical workers in industry and commerce. 
The use of the radius clause in contracts is usually limited to these classes. 
There is, however, a certain tendency to extend this clause to other 
classes, particularly bank employees in provincial districts. 


In Great Britain radius agreements do not apply to any special 
category, but there have been disputes over the exercise of many occupa- 
tions, particularly for commercial agents, commercial travellers, bank 
minagers and clerks, merchants, architects, doctors, dentists, opticians, 
and manufacturers. 


in Italy section 8 of the Legislative Decree of 13 November 1923, 
which prohibits an employee from undertaking disloyal competition 
with his former employer by making use of knowledge acquired during 
his period of work in the undertaking, applies to all classes of workers 
who, in view of their duties, can be considered as salaried employees 
in the terms of section | of the Act mentioned (technical and adminis- 
trative employees in industry and commerce and in all other occupa- 
tions in general). 


In Luxemburg provisions regarding the radius agreement are valid 
for all workers who come under the heading “salaried employees ” as 
defined by the Act of 31 Ostober 1919, section 3, that is to say, all 

ersons, without distinction of sex or age, who under a permanent 
engagement or continuously carry out for some other person (but not 
for the State, municipalities, or other public or public utility undertak- 
ings), and for remuneration in cash or in some equivalent form, work 
which is either exclusively or chiefly non-manual. 


In the Netherlands it is found that radius agreements are insisted 
upon by banks, import and export offices, and industrial undertakings. 
They also apply to persons engaged in scientific work or in management, 
or persons who have knowledge of trade secrets. 


In Poland the legal provisions regarding radius agreements apply to 
commercial] employees, engineers, technical workers, and foremen. 


In Spain radius agreements apply especially to salaried employees 
of the higher categories, and in particular to technical managers in 
industries where there are trade secrets, and to sales agents of foreign 
firms which have businesses in Spain. 


In Switzerland the provisions regarding radius agreements apply to 
all classes of workers, but in practice they do not apply to domestic 
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servants. They cover contracts relating to work which presupposes 
special scientific or artistic training and is remunerated by means of fees 
when these agreements show the necessary elements for being considered 
as contracts of employment. In commerce, the existence of conditions 
that justify a radius agreement is generally contested. There is, 
however, a tendency to admit that commercial travellers who repre- 
sent a firm to a large number of clients should be subject to a radius 
agreement. It is not usual to insert such a clause in the contracts of 
bank employees. This clause does not appear to be very frequently 
used in the machine industries. 


In the United States examination of the cases submitted to the courts 
in which a radius agreement was recognised as valid shows that these 
agreements apply particularly to commercial travellers and itinerant 
salesmen. The greatest number of cases of this type would seem to 
refer to town travellers whose sphere of action is restricted to one town 
or to one district. 

Before the war radius clauses were found in all contracts with doctors 
and dentists. While such specialists were serving a period of probation 
with older colleagues they undertook not to compete with their employer 
during a certain period and within a certain radius. These contracts 
have become less frequent as a result of changes in American life. At 
present dentists and doctors have sufficient openings not to require to 
enter the service of older colleagues in order to work up a connection. 


(To be continued.) 


Standard of Living and Conditions of Employment 
of Rangoon Workers 


There is a great lack of reliable intormation on standards of living 
and conditions of labour in a number of Asiatic countries. All the more 
welcome, therefore, is the report recently issued by the Burma Labour 
Statistics Bureau which gives the results of a survey of the working-class 
standard of living, cost of living, and conditions of employment in 
Rangoon.' Detailed information of great interest and value was 
obtained by systematic enquiries conducted under difficult conditions. 
In planning the results, the Resolutions of the Third International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians were taken into consideration, and, 
so far as practicable, applied. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


The standard of living data cover skilled and unskilled factory 
workers, industria] and transport workers employed outside factories, 


1 Burma Lasour Statistics Bureau : Report of an Enquiry into the Standard 
and Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. By J. J. Bennison, B.A., 
age Rangoon, Superintendent, Govt. Printing and Stationery, 1928. v + 221 pp. 

. 3; 48. 6d. 
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including casual workers, and independent artisans. The races included 
are Burmese and the chief races of Indians in Rangoon. Budgets were 
obtained from a proportion of workers in each class of occupation and 
race, with a view to securing a representative sample for the working 
class as a whole. Altogether 3,317 budgets were obtained from Indians 
and 992 from Burmese. As the majority of married Indian workers in 
Burma leave their wives and children in India, the Indian budgets are 
mostly single budgets ; from the Burmese workers only family budgets 
were collected. To avoid complication, families without boarders 
or lodgers were selected ; as, however, the number of families containing 
them is small, it is considered that this restriction would not affect 
materially the representativeness of the sample. The collection of the 
budgets was spread over the years 1926 and 1927. 

In consequence of the inability of the workers or members of their 
families to keep systematic records of income and expenditure, estimates 
were supplied by the workers and entered by investigators on the enquiry 
forms. The investigators, who had undergone a preliminary period 
of training, visited the houses of the workers one or more times during 


the month of the enquiry. 
Burmese Families 


The results show that the Burmese families consisted of an average 
of 3.71 persons representing 3.01 units (adult males) according to the 
Lusk scale. It is considered that these figures are somewhat lower 
than the average in the district covered by the enquiry. More than half 
the families had only one wage earner, more than one third had two, 
while less than 10 per cent. had three or more. The average income 
for all families was 58 rupees 8 annas 3 pies for the month, of which 
nearly 90 per cent. was provided by males 14 years of age and over. 

The average expenditure on food was 52.8 per cent. of total expend- 
iture, clothing 10.6 per cent., house rent 13.9 per cent., fuel and lighting 
5.2 per cent., household requisites 2.6 per cent., and miscellaneous 
15.0 percent. For the various food items nutritive values are calculated. 
Of the average number of gross calories consumed per day, rice contrib- 
uted 71.2 per cent. and sesamum oil 10.4 per cent. 

For clothing, in addition to the information usually compiled in 
family budget enquiries, a suggestion made at the Third International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians was adopted. This was to compile 
separate information as to the expenditure of persons of different age 
and sex, so that a relative scale could be constructed for any group 
of items. The scale tor clothing, according to information available 


for Burmese families, is as follows : 


Age group ; Relative expenditure * clothing for 
Parents 100 74 
Children : 

14 and over 79 88 
10 and under 14 44 45 
6 and under 10 31 29 

2 and under 6 20 16 


Under 2 


| 
13 
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Payments for housing accommodation by Burmese working-class 
families in Rangoon vary considerably. Some families live in very 
inferior quarters and pay less than a rupee per month, while others pay 
twenty rupees ormore. “In order to reduce expenses Burmese families 
often join together and share a room. But though overcrowding exists 
to a certain extent among Burmese families, it is not to be compared 
with the overcrowding which exists in the registered lodging-houses 
occupied by the Indian labourers. About 9 per cent. of the families 
live in their own houses, about 15 per cent. in free quarters provided by 
employers, and the remaining 76 per cent. in rented houses. ” 

Expenditure on fuel and lighting is mainly on firewood and kerosene 
oil. Household requisites are few. They consist mainly of thin mats, 
cotton blankets, pillows, cooking pots, and a smal] number of items of 
furniture. The chief item of miscellaneous expenditure is tobacco ; 
there is no expenditure on liquor, while expenditure on education was 
found in only about 12 per cent. of the families. 


Indian Single Budgets 


The earning capacity and habits of expenditure of single Indian 
workmen in Rangoon differ according to race. The expenditure of 
Hindustanis and Chittagonians especially differs considerably from that 
of Tamils, Telugus, and Uriyas. The chief data as to the income and 
expenditure of each of these races are given in the following table : 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF SINGLE INDIAN WORKMEN IN 


RANGOON 


Percentage expenditure on : 


Average 
m nthly 


expenditure Rent 


CIoth- 
ing 


sites 


R. A. P. 
27 7 8 
28 14 10 
35 0 3 
26 0 1 
29 5 3 


R. A. P. 
17 12 3 
19 11 10 
20 2 8 
1413 5 
17 5 1 


54.0 
53.6 
51.2 
61.0 
60.0 


5.9 
6.2 
6.7 
9.4 
9.7 


7.4 
7.4 
7.9 
10.2 
7.5 


2.3 
2.0 
2.1 
2.6 
2.2 


25.4 
26.1 
27.3 
10.9 
16.0 


In using the income figures for comparative purposes it should be 
remembered that Indian workmen in Burma are mainly unskilled. 
The amount saved represents from about 30 per cent. to over 40 per cent. 
of the income according to race. About three-quarters of the savings 
are remitted to India. 
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Interesting information is given as to the food consumption of the 
different races. The number of gross calories consumed and the 
percentages represented by the chief food items are given in the following 
table : 


FOOD CONSUMPTION (IN CALORIES) OF INDIAN WORKMEN IN RANGOON 


Percentage of total caloies represented by : 


Wheat Vegetabie 
flour | Pulses oils 


Tamils 3,051 2.6| 6.8| 5.3 
Telugus 3,215 4.6| 6.2] 5.4 
Uriyas 3,298 2.5] 6.3| 65.1 
Hindustanis 3,184 : 14.1] 2.5 
Chittagonians 2,962 8] 9.2] 4.8 


The average monthly expenditure on rent ranges from about 1'/, 
rupees to over 14% rupees per month. About three-quarters of the 
Hindustanis and Chittagonians, half of the Tamils and Telugus, and a 
third of the Uriyas live in free quarters supplied by employers. The 


remainder live mainly in rented dwellings, usually the lodging-houses 
registered by the Municipality. The living conditions in these registered 
buildings are appalling. “It is not unusual to find a tenement room 
12% ft. x 40 ft. occupied by as many as 40 or 50 people. The practice 
is for the room to be taken out by a maistry (labour contractor) at a 
fixed rent and with a view to making as much profit as possible he crams 
it with as many coolies as it will hold. In some rooms there are two 
sets of tenants, one set occupying it during the day and the other during 
the night. Families are often found in these lodging-houses, gunny-bag 
partitions being erected to secure a certain amount of privacy. In the 
dry season the men usually sleep on the footpaths and pavements and 
use the rooms only for cooking food and for storing their belongings — 
usually a deal-wood box. But during the rains they crowd into 
these lodging-houses until there is hardly an inch of space left either 
inside the room or outside on the stairs. ” 

Household requisites generally consist of a mat, a blanket, and a 
few cooking pots. The furniture is usually a box. The chief items of 
miscellaneous expenditure are liquor (Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas only), 
tobacco, and betel. Telugus spend most on liquor — an average of 
over two rupees a month. It is pointed out that this is not surprising 
as “ most of the hard manual work in Rangoon is done by them and 
when their work is over they are often too tired to take ordinary food. 
Bad housing conditions, no home life, and the absence of any healthy 
recreation are also factors.” About 70 per cent. of the Hindustanis 


| 
4 
Race calories 
consumed per day Rice _— 
vegetables 
5.2 
5.2 
4.6 
2.7 
‘ 2.7 
| 
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do not incur any expenditure on tobacco ; among the other races the 
percentage not consuming tobacco was only about 5 to 10. The 
amounts paid as interest on debts were impossible to estimate. Various 
deductions are made by maistries from the wages of the coolies, but the 
coolies do not know exactly how much is deducted or for what purpose. 
Considerable sums are spent by certain races on marriages and funerals. 


Cost or LivIne 


The report gives index numbers showing changes in the cost of 
living each month from January 1914 to March 1928. Separate series 
of index numbers for each group of expenditure and for the total cost 
of living were compiled for Burmese workers and for the chief Indian 
races. The table below gives index numbers of the total cost of living 
for December of each year 1920 to 1927 and for the latest month included 
in the report (March 1928). The cost of living reached its highest level 
about the end of 1921. Throughout recent years the rise over the 1913 
level has been considerably greater for Hindustanis than for the other 
races. “This is mainly due to the fact that they use ghee, which has 
gone up appreciably in price, whereas the other races use only sesamum 
or mustard oil, which have not gone up so much. ” 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN 
RANGOON 


(Base year: 1913 = 100) 


Tails, 
Tel gus, 
and Uriyas 


141 
154 
143 
137 144 
141 150 
135 146 
138 151 
133 147 
136 148 


1 December of each year except 1928 (March). 


1920 141 145 
1921 158 164 
1922 135 137 | 
1923 137 138 
1924 135 137 . 
1925 129 130 
1926 138 137 
1927 131 132 
1928 134 136 
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CoNDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The chief classes of employment are factory labour, especially in 
rice mills, and labour outside factories, including shipping and transport 
labour, and also casual labour (rickshaw and handcart pullers, sampan- 
wallas, etc.). The number of women and children employed in factories 
in Rangoon is small. 

Rice milling is the most important industry in Rangoon. Large 
numbers of the labourers employed in rice mills are maistry coolies, i.e. 
coolies who are recruited and paid by the employers’ labour contractors 
or maistries. Various abuses arise in the recruitment of labour by the 
maistries and in the deductions they make from the wages of the coolies. 
Advances and travelling expenses are paid by sub-maistries or their 
agents. “ On arrival in the mill the recruits are usually made to sign 
their names or give their thumb impressions on a printed form of 
agreement or on a piece of blank paper. The amount is afterwards 
entered by the maistries.” The paddy carriers recruited in India 
always arrive in Burma indebted to the sub-maistries and usually 
remain so for the rest of their lives. 


“ As a rule the employers know little or nothing about the relations 
between the maistries and their coolies. The coolies are afraid to 
represent their grievances to the employers, and the employers, on the 
other hand, do not think it their business to interfere. The main 
concern of the employers is, of course, to get the work done with as 
little trouble as possible. They do not claim that the maistry system 
has no faults, or that it is not expensive, but the majority are of the 
opinion that on the whole it works satisfactorily.” They are naturally 
reluctagt to change over from a system which, though it may have 
drawbacks, at any rate works. 


The maistry system is also in operation for stevedore coolies, who are, 
however, usually recruited locally. “Stevedore gangs work in shifts, 
one from 6 or 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., and the other from 6 or 7 p.m. to 5 a.m., 
i.e. from 10 to 11 hours a day. The work goes on without any break, 
the operatives taking a short time off by turn for refreshments, etc. ” 


In large mills and factories some sort of housing accommodation is 
usually provided for the majority of the workers, but in the smaller 
mills and factories housing is either not provided at all, or, if provided, 
can accommodate only a very small proportion. The Indian working 
classes who are not provided with quarters by employers usually obtain 
accommodation in the buildings registered in the Municipal books as 
lodging-houses. The appalling conditions in these lodging houses have 
already been indicated. 
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Migratory Child Workers in Pennsylvanian 
Agriculture’ 


By the term “ migratory ” child workers is understood city children 
who accompany their parents (very occasionally adult persons not their 
parents) into the country and take part in fruit picking and other similar 
work there from spring to autumn (May to November). The children 
mostly come from the city of Philadelphia and cross into the State of 
New Jersey for this purpose. An investigation was carried out by the 
United States Federal Children’s Bureau seven years ago. Modern 
methods in the packing and even in the picking of fruits have since been 
introduced, and there had been an impression that the migratory work 
of children in this direction had declined ; the present study was made 
with a view to ascertaining the present position. 

The enquiry was made between 18 and 20 January 1928. It was 
ascertained that 1,920 children migrated for the fruit season ; 1,617 or 
85.7 per cent. were under 14 years of age. The Child Labour Laws 
both of Pennsylvania and of New Jersey make 14 years the minimum age 
at which children may be employed, but in neither State does this law 
cover agriculture. Children may therefore legally be employed in 
picking fruit (95 per cent. of all children employed in agriculture), 
packing, weeding, hoeing, etc. Canning is not considered an agricultural 
occupation and is an illegal occupation for children under 14; only 31 
children reported that they had been employed on canning ; of these 25 
were under 14 and therefore had been illegally employed. 

The children worked, as a rule, the same hours as their parents. 
Reports of an 8, a 9, and even an 11 or 12 hour day were given, and 

-many schoo] teachers stated that children worked seven days a week, 
especially during the busy season. 

The principal attention of the report is directed to ascertaining the 
effects of this form of child labour on school attendance. Not only did 
the children absent themselves from school before the end of the spring 
term, but they returned very late in the autumn term ; 80 per cent. of 
the children missed one month or more of school, and 20 per cent. three 
months or more; the school attendance year is approximately 8% 
months. Of these only 119 children, or 6 per cent. of the whole number, 
had any opportunity of attending another school in the country, and 
such attendance was sporadic. Many children stated that they had 
been doing such harvest work for several years. 


1 COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRY: 
Migratory Child Workers and School Attendance. Special Bulletin No. 26. Harris- 


burg, 1928. 20 pp. 
? UniTeD States. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’S BuREAU: Work 


7 Children on Truck and Small Fruit Farms in Southern New Jersey. Publication 
o. 132. 
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The effects of this interference with the child’s attendance at school 
were clearly traceable in the deficient standards of education attained. 
Of the migratory children 64 per cent. were over-age for the grade in 
which they were placed, as contrasted with a general average of only 
36 per cent. over-age for their grade among all elementary school 
children in Philadelphia. The report further points out that even the 
children who remain at school suffer greatly from this interference 
with school attendance, as more than half the pupils in certain dis- 
tricts in the city are absentees, so that the whole work of the class is 


disorganised. 


| 

| | 

| 
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STATISTICS 


Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries’ 


Australia 


The information available as to wage rates in Australia is obtained 
primarily from awards, determinations, and collective agreements under 
Commonwealth and State Acts and relates to the minimum wage rates 
prescribed. Where these were not available, the ruling union or pre- 
dominant rate of wage has been ascertained from employers and trade 
unions. The particulars obtained relate to 4,256 adult occupations 
(3,948 male and 308 female), and the average figures (given in tables I 
and II) are weighted so as to take account of the individual rates, and 
the number of workers in the different occupations and the different 
States. 

Wages of males during the last four years have pursued a steadily 
upward tendency, especially during the years 1924, 1925, and 1926. 
In 1927 and 1928, the level of wages in all industrial groups was 
slightly above that of the previous year. For females the increases 
have been more regular than for males. In both cases, however, the 
level of wages in 1928 was about 6 per cent. higher than in 1924. 

For industrial occupations (i.e. omitting agriculture, domestic ser- 
vice, etc.) the range of average wages for males is very small, from 
97s. 4d. in road transport to 114s. 1d. in books and printing, compared 
with a range of 48s. 10d. (shipping) to 65s. (building) in 1914. Thus 
the higher-paid groups in 1914 have received generally smaller increases 
than the lower-paid groups. 

The increase in nominal wages in the years 1924, 1925, and 1926 was 
accompanied by an increase in the cost of living ; in 1927, however, the 
slight increase in nominal wages was accompanied by a fall in the cost 
of living. The following table, published by the Australian Govern- 
ment, compares the movement of nominal wages and real wages (i.e. 
wages in terms of purchasing power). The figures in column (2) are 
based on averages of quarterly figures and differ slightly from those 
based on table I. The official figures relate to 1911 as base, but they 
have been recalculated for the base 1914 = 100. 


1 For previous articles in this series cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 5, May 1928 (Great Britain); No. 6, June (France, Belgium); Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, July (Denmark, Norway, Sweden); No. 2, Aug. (Spain); No. 3, Sept. 
(Netherlands, Switzerland) ; Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. (Germany) ; No. 6, Dec. (Austria, 
Poland); Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1929 (Czechoslovakia, Hungary); No. 2, Feb. 
(United States). 
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Year Retail price Real wage index 
index for full work 


(3) (4) 
1914 100 100 
1924 148 116 
1925 151 114 
1926 157 113 
1927 153 117 


As shown in previous wage studies of the International Labour 
Office’, real wages remained below the 1914 level during the years 1914- 
1920 and rose above it during the years 1921-1923. As will be seen 
from the above table, real wages of adult male workers were 16 per cent. 
above the pre-war level in 1924, fell slightly in the two following years, 
and rose substantially in 1927 to about 17 per cent. above the 1914 level. 

Detailed statistics for individual occupations are also published at 
yearly intervals for the capital city of each State. Figures for a few of 
the more important occupations for Melbourne and Sydney are given 
in table III. These figures show the same general tendency during the 
four years as those in tables I and II. 


TABLE I. WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF 
ADULT MALE WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN AUSTRALIA, 1914, aND 1925-1928! 


1925 1926 1927 
Industry 31 Dec. | 31 Dec. | 31 Dee. 


8. d. 
104 
102 

99 

98 
113 


a 


8. 
104 
102 
98 
96 


8. 
101 
100 

96 
93 
109 
98 
108 
108 
100 


Wood, furniture, etc. 


on 


Engineering 

Food, drink, ete. 
Clothing, boots 
Books, printing, etc. 
Other manufacturing 
Building 

Mining 

Railways, ete. 

Other land transport 
Shipping, etc.* 
Agriculture, etc.? 
Domestic, etc.* 
Miscellaneous 


All industrial groups 


100 
110 
109 
102 
95 
103 
93 
90 
95 


— 


1 Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 
? Including estimated value of board and lodging, where provided. 


1 Cf. Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914-1925. Studies and Reports, 
Series D, No. 15. Geneva, 1926. 
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31 March 
8. & 
ee 58 104 11 
57 102 11 
55 99 10 
99 4 
63 114 1 
55 101 101 7 
65 112 113 2 
65 109 110 0 
59 103 103 9 
51 97 97 4 
48 1 103 104 8 
49 94 95 10 
47 93 93 3 
53 96 96 4 
Pe 55 100 100 9 
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TABLE Il. WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF 
ADULT FEMALE WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN AUSTRALIA, 1914, AND 1925-19281 


Industry 


Food, drink, etc. 

Clothing, boots 

Other manufacturing 
Domestic, hotels* 

Shop assistants, clerks, etc. 


All groups 


1 Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 
2 Including estimated value of board and lodging, where provided. 


TABLE III. NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF VARIOUS GROUPS 
OF WORKERS IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, 1914, 1920, anp 1922-1927! 


A. Sydney 


Industry and group of workers 


Metal workers : 
Turners 
Labourers 


Building : 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Labourers 


Printing (jobbing) : 
Compositors 


Textiles (woollens) : 
Spinners 


rt: 
Engine drivers (Ist class) 126 0 133 136 
Firemen (Ist class) 66 96 0 103 106 


Miscellaneous : 
Cabinet makers 60 104 98 1 102 110 O}111 
Bakers 50 102 96 6 102 127 6/128 


1 Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. The figures are minimum rates quoted from 
latest award, determination, or agreement in force at 31 December of each year. 


STATISTICS | | 
1914 1925 19°6 1927 1928 
| April | 31 Dec. | 81 Dec. 
8s. d, d. s. d. 8s. d. 
22 6 | 458 | 47 8 | 48 9 | 48 9 
24 9 | 501 | 51 52 53211 
2611 | 512 | 5210 | 53 2] 53 8 
31 1] 510 | 52 O| 54 5 | 54 5 
30 2 | 520 |] 52 0] 52 8 | 5&2 8 
27 507 51 8 | 5210 | 53 7 
| | 1920 | 1922 | | 102 | 1925 | | 1927 
70 0/126 5| 107 0 |113 0/108 6/112 6/115 6/114 6 
48 0| — | 810 | 85 0} 85 0] 93 0} 96 0] 95 O 
78 O|108 0/109 1 |113 1/113 1/113 1/113 1/126 6 
72 O|110 0] 103 1%4/107 4/121 0/125 7|127 6 
60 6| 99 0] 945 |101 9| 95 4] 99 11/103 7/102 8 
65 0/105 0] 98 0 |102 0/102 0/110 0/114 6/112 
po 48 0| 85 6] 786 | 82 6| 82 6] 84 6] 88 0] 89 0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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TABLE II (cont.) 
B. Melbourne 


= | 1920 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1020 | 1927 


Industry and group of workers July 
s. d.J s. d. 8s. d, s s djs dja da 
Meta! works : 
Turners 66 0/122 10) 106 6 {115 6/108 6/111 6/113 6/113 6 
Labourers 46 6) — 84 0 87 0] 85 0] 87 6) 89 6} 89 
Building : 
Bricklayers 71 6) 93 6} 110 O {110 0/110 0/123 9/129 3/129 
Carpenters 69 8/102 8] 102 8 /|124 8/117 4/120 1/137 6)122 10 
Labourers 0 6 105 5 1 


Printing (jobbing) : 
Compositors 66 96 106 0 0/115 6/110 0/114 0/112 
Textiles (woollens) : 
Spinners 


Transport : 
Engine drivers (Ist class)|87 
Firemen (lst class) 


Miscellaneous : 


Cabinet makers 60 
Bakers 


123 0} 123 0 0/122 6/135 


oo 
for) 
a 


93 6] 101 6 |101 6/112 0/108 


oon 


New Zealand 


The material used in the compilation of wage statistics for New 
Zealand is collected almost entirely from the awards of the Arbitration 
Court. While it is recognised that such rates are minimum rates and 
that wages may in some cases be above the prescribed minima, yet for 
the purpose of tracing the movement in wage rates over a period of time, 
the award rates form a reliable basis. The figures are summarised in 
tables I and II, table I relating to industrial occupations, and table II 
to agricultural. The figures are carefully weighted averages. 
During the period 1924-1927 wages remained fairly stable, with a 
tendency to increase, especially in 1927. The year of maximum money 
wages was in 1921, whereas the cost of living reached its maximum in 
1920. The movement of nominal and real wages for certain years since 
1914 is shown in the following table compiled by the New Zealand 
Government. The nominal wage index numbers are based on the 
weighted wage rates of both table I and table II. 


Real wage index 


Nominal wage index 


Year 


1914 100 100 

1919 127.5 81.2 
1921 158.7 89.4 
1924 153.9 95.9 
1925 156.5 96.5 
1926 158.3 97.3 


159.4 98.7 


1927 


426 
0 
0 
— 
120 0] 120 0 |120 0/120 oj128 
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This table shows the fall in real wages in 1919-1921, a sharp rise to 
1924, and a steady inrease since that date, real wages being in 1927 
almost at their pre-war level. 

The leve ‘of money wages for adult male workers does not show any 
very marked fluctuation between different occupations, and in 1927 the 
level of wages in different occupations was on the whole less dispersed 
than in 1914. Thus workers in building and construction, who received 
relatively high wages in 1914, have received up to 1927 the smallest 
increase, and low-paid occupations, such as the food, drink, and tobacco 
group, have received larger increases. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE WEEKLY MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN NEW ZEALAND, 1914, AND 1924-19271 


Industry and occupation 


Food and drink : 
Bakers (journeymen) 
Butchers (first shopmen) 
Meat freezing (chamber 
hands) 
Meat preservers 
Brewing (labourers) 


Clothing and textiles : 
Tailors, factory hands 
Tailoresses (shop), coat 

hands 
Boot operators, males 


Woollen mills: 
Male spinners 
General hands 
Adult femalcs 


Building industry : 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters and joiners 
Plasterers 
Plumbers 
Labourers (general) 


Sawmilling : 
Engine drivers 
Sawyers 
Labourers 


Ship and boat building: 
Shipwrights 95 
Boatbuilders 9 92 


7 
4 


Po | 1914 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
55 0 91 6 97 6 97 6 97 6 
72 6 102 9] 106 116 10 | 116 10 
64 0 
59 6 101 2 96 3 96 3 99 O 
47 7% 80 1 82 10 83 0 83 0 
56 0 81 10 84 0 84 0 87 6 
30 0 45 10 45 1l 47 8 50 0O 
52 6 84 4 85 3 85 3 85 3 
51 0 85 9 85 9 85 9 93 9 
46 6 74 6 74 6 74 6 82 6 
26 3 41 0 41 0 41 0 45 0 
68 54, 99 11 99 11 99 11 99 11 
64 3% 97 2 97 2 92 7/101 9 
67 9% 96 10 96 10 96 10 99 11 
66 0 94 5 95 4 95 4 95 4 
52 6% 76 #7 79 O 83 5 83 5 
54 0 88 5 95 0}; 104 6] 104 6 
53 0% 9411 | 100 0; 103 4] 103 4 
51 0 80 56 83 4 84 4 84 4 
100 100 4] 101 2 
92 4 92 4 99 4 
1 New Zealand O Year Book, 1928. The rates in four industrial 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Industry and occupation | 1914 | 1924 


Metal works, ete. : 
Blacksmiths 
Boiler makers (journey- 


men) 


Moulders (iron and brass) 


Fitters, ote. 
Electrical workers 
Motor mechanics 


Skin and leather : 
Curriers 
General hands 


Mineral and stone workers : 
Brickmakers 
General hands 


Coalmining : 
Surface tippers 
Labourers 
Miners (hewers) 
Truckers 


Railways : 
Engine drivers (lst grade) 
Firemen 


Shipping and cargo work- 
ing! 
Assistants, stewards 
(Ist class) 
Ordinary seamen 


40 
41 


8s. 


4% 
1% 


1 Including the estimated value of board and lodging. 


TABLE II. AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NEW ZEALAND, 


1914, anp 1924-1927! 


Category of workers 


1914 


1924 


1925 


1926 


Agricultural and pas- 
toral workers : 

General farm hands 
Harvesters 
Ploughmen 
Musterers 
Shepherds 
Wool pressers 


51 7 
105 5 
60 11 
102 1 
55 5 
72 9 


8. d. 


50 11 
101 10 
57 6 
105 0 
56 8 
79 5 


8. d. 


50 11 
101 10 

57 
105 

56 

79 


1 New Zealand Oficial Year Book, 1928. The estimated value of board and lodging is included. 
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8. d. s. d. s. 
— 62 8 94 3| 95 4| 95 4] 99 0 
64 1l | 95 4) 95 4; 99 
64 7%] 94 5| 95 4| 95 4] 99 0 
6110%| 94 1] 95 4] 95 4| 99 0 
6411%] 94 5] 95 1] 95 99 0 
sso | 95 0| 95 0| 108 © 
49 6 79 0| 84 4| 84 4] 85 8 
46 9% | 83 0| 84 0| 85 4] 85 4 
53 7%] 84 2] 8510] 8510] 90 8 
54 3%, | 8610] 8510] 8510] 90 8 
63 3 103 4] 99 9] 99 9] 110 2 
55 11 92 8} 91 8| 91 8| 94 1 
o | 208 2 | 20012 | 100 11 | 100 11 
60 0 93 9| 90 3| 90 3] 90 3 
0| 89 3| 89 108 3 
| 68 6| 74 3] 74 3] 89 3 
| | | | | 1927 
a 8s. 8s. d. 
41 8 54 4 
64 4 105 6 
45 8 65 4 
53 10 110 0 
46 6 15 0 
| 48 0 95 9 
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Union of South Africa 


Evrorgan LaBovus 


Average weekly wage rates are published at yearly intervals by the 
Office of Census and Statistics. The data cover ten industrial groups 
and the nine principal industrial centres of the Union. In addition, 
average real wages are given both in money and as index numbers. 

Table I summarises the figures for the Union as a whole for the four 
years 1923-1926, thus continuing the figures published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1926.1 Later figures are not available, but 
the figures for certain occupations in 1928 have recently been issued, and 
are given in table II for each of the nine localities. These figures are 
now published at quarterly intervals, but with one or two exceptions 
the rates have remained unchanged during the last four years. 

Figures for female workers are given in table ITI for the years 1923- 
1925. No figures are available for 1926 and no averages for all industries 
are computed. 

The level of money wages in the Union has remained almost unchanged 
in the last four years, the general average rate having increased from 
132s. 5d. in 1923 to 132s. 8d. in 1926. The partial statistics available 
for 1928 indicate that since 1926 there has been little further change. 
The movement of real wages during the period covered has been very 
slightly upward, owing to a slight steady fall in the cost of living. The 
general index of real wages for the nine industries given in table I reached 
@ maximum in 1921, when it stood at about 9 per cent. above the 1914 
level. In 1923 it fell to about 3 per cent. above the 1914 level, remained 
at this level for 1924 and 1925, and rose to a little over 5 per cent. in 
1926. The official real wage index numbers for the years 1925 and 1926 
are also shown in table I. It should be noted, however, that these are 
based on the year 1910 (= 100), when real wages were somewhat higher 
than they were in 1914. With the two exceptions of mining, and 
engineering and metal working, where real wages are relatively low, all 
industries show a definite increase in real wages. 


CoLOURED AND Native Lasour 


In occupations as a whole, the non-European element preponderates 
to a considerable extent. Wage rates for non-Eu opean workers in 
different occupations were collected for the first time in 1921. Inskilled 
crafts many coloured workers have attained a degree of skill which 
enables them to command wages little below the rates for Europeans, 
although average rates are not available. In the manufacturing indus- 
tries varying degrees of skill have been reached by coloured employees. 
Table IV gives the average weekly wage rates paid to non-European 
male unskilled workers in certain industrial areas at 30 September 1925. 
The highest averages are in respect of the Cape Peninsula, owing to the 
relatively higher level of skill and semi-skill reached by coloured workers 
in that area. 


1 Cf. Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914-1925. 
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In mining, the work is carried on chiefly by non-Europeans, but in 
this industry the workers receive free quarters and food, and money 
wages do not reflect the total advantages of the worker. In September 
1927 the average earnings of all native labourers in gold mining 
were 2s. 2d. per shift, plus allowances in kind estimated to cost 11d. per 
shift. 

TABLE I. AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS 

OF REAL WAGES OF EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 

INDUSTRIES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1914, anp 1923-19261 


‘Nominal weekly wage rates Index numbers of 
Teal wages 
| (1910 = 100) 


Industrial group 1914 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 
81 Dec. | 30 Sept. | 30 Sept. | 30 Sept. | 30 Sept. 


s s s. 4d. 6d. 
Mining* 139 10 | 141 138 140 


Engineering, etc. 123 9 | 123 127 127 
Building 135 1 | 135 135 135 
Printing, bookbinding 153 5 | 144 144 144 
Manufacturing 116 3] 115 115 116 
Transport 125 0 | 126 127 128 

1 

1 

7 

2 

5 


~ 


Trading 135 132 131 131 
Clerical 142 1 143 143 143 


Domestic (hotels, etc.)* 106 102 101 100 11 
Miscellancous 125 120 1 122 122 9 


132 132 132 8 


All groups 132 


1 Official Year Book of the Onion of South Africa, No. 9. 
* Including from 1920 onwards the estimated value of board and lodging, or in some cases board only. 


TABLE II. STANDARD OR AVERAGE WAGE RATES OF EUROPEAN ADULT 
MALE WORKERS, 30 JUNE AND 30 SEPTEMBER 19281 


Engineering 
and meta'- Printing, bookbinding, etc. 
working 


Per day Per week 
| @ 

s. 8 8. d. 
134 9 | 148 3 | 122 6 | 1349 
134 9 | 148 3 | 122 6 | 134 9 
134 9 | 148 3 | 122 6 | 134 9 
145 9 | 160 4 | 132 6 | 146 9 
134 9 | 148 3 | 122 6 | 134 9 
156 9 | 172 5 | 142 6 | 156 9 
167 9 | 184 6 | 152 6 | 167 9 
167 9 | 184 6 | 152 6 | 167 9 
156 9 | 172 5 | 142 6 | 156 9 


= 
~ 


Cape Peninsula 
Port Elizabeth 
East London 
Kimberley 
Pietermaritzburg 
Durban 

Pretoria 
Witwatersrand 
Bloemfontein 


—— 


to bo to bo 
am & 


1 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Aug. 1928. 

(a) Rates for blacksmiths, boilermakers, brassfinishers, coppersmiths, fitters, moulders, pattern- 
makers, turners, electricians, and wiremen. 

(6) Rates for painters, ylaziers, paperhangers, and decorators. 

(c) Rates for all other building artisans, including electricians and wiremen. 

(ad) Rates for typesetting machine operators (day work). 

(e) Rates for typesetting machine operators (night work). 

(/) Rates for other printing occupations (day work). 

(g) Rates for other printing occupations (night work). 


81.8 | 84.3 

6 | 85.9] 87.2 
4/ 97.6] 99.0 
2 | 104.2 | 105.7 
6} 98.7} 100.8 
3 | 110.3 | 112.4 
1 111.1 | 112.0 
1 {| 100.1 | 101.5 
114.8 | 116.3 
106.0 | 107.7 
97.3 | 99.0 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF EUROPEAN 
ADULT FEMALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1914, anp 1923-1925 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF COLOURED AND NATIVE 
MALE UNSKILLED WORKERS IN CAPE PENINSULA, PRETORIA, AND 
BLOEMFONTEIN, 30 SEPTEMBER 1925 


Unskilled occupations 
connected with: Cape Peninsula 


3 
2 
0 
7 
8 
0 
5 
3 
7 
0 


Building 

Printing 
Manufacturing 
Trading 
Municipal Service 


A New Index Number of British Wages 


Tue Existinc InpEx NuMBER 


The London and Cambridge Economic Service has for some time 
been publishing an index number of wages in Great Britain. This num- 
ber is an unweighted average of the percentage change, compared with 
pre-war rates, ineleven occupations or industries, namely, bricklayers, 
bricklayers’ labourers, compositors, fitters, labourers in engineering, 
railwaymen, dock labourers, cotton operatives, wool and worsted opera- 
tives, coal miners, and agricultural] labourers. These eleven figures 
were considered typical of wage movements in all occupations, and it 
was also thought that an unweighted average was more likely to reflect 
general changes than an average weighted in proportion to the numbers 
employed. It has been found, however, that its general level was too. 
low in relation to 1914 for some of the applications made of it, and the 
results of the national enquiry into earnings in 1924 now enable a closer 


1914 1923 1924 1925 
Industzial group | 81 Dec. | 80 Sept. | 30 8. pt. | 80 Sept. 
d. s. d. 8s. d. 8. d. 
Printing 4 42 0 39 9 38 6 
Manufacturing 7 52 10 51 2 50 2 
" Transport 8 74 9 79 «1 79 8 
Trading 6 54 11 53 9 55 3 
= Clerical 3 67 1 64 0 64 1 
Domestics 1 59 O 57 11 58 3 
8s. d. a a 
Engineering 30 4 20 8 19 11 
27 10 19 3 14 Il 
33 9 23 11 24 11 
os 6S 17 ll 21 6 
30 10 19 1 19 2 
36 5 16 0 17 4 
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estimate of the change in wages or earnings since 1914 to be made. 

A careful calculation of the approximate increase in average earnings 
in a normal week between 1914 and 1924 was made, and the conclusion 
was reached that a general increase of 95 per cent. is the best estimate 
that can be made, but that it may be as low as 90 percent. The index 
number of 195 is therefore taken for the end of the year 1924, without 
making any allowance for complete unemployment. This index number 
allows not only for (1) changes in time rates and piece rates, but also for 
(2) changes in facilities for earnings on piece rates, and for (3) the shifting 
of the relative numbers and re-grading within an industry. The last 
two changes are of considerable importance, for in the ten years since 
1914 considerable changes in the arrangement of occupations in many 
industries, the readjustment of the work of men and women, and modi- 
fication of machinery and equipment, have been made, which have 
caused average earnings to increase more rapidly than average rates. 
The Ministry of Labour in fact calculates a general index number of 
changes in average rates, ignoring all other factors, and reaches an 
estimate of 170 to 175 for December 1924, contrasted with the above 
figure of 195, in which facilities for increased earnings and the shifting of 
relative numbers in an industry are allowed for. A further factor is 
that of the influence of different rates of growth of the different industries, 
but it is assumed that this factor, though of considerable influence in 
pre-war periods, does not make any significant change for the period 
1914-1924. 

Hourly earnings are estimated to have increased between 110 and 
120 per cent., since the reduction in hours of labour was at least 10 per 
cent. in the period. 

On the basis of the official cost-of-living index number (175 at the 
end of 1924), real weekly earnings are estimated to be about 10 per cent., 
and real hourly earnings between 20 and 25 per cent., above the 1914 


level. 
Tue Proposep New Inpex NuMBER 


The basis of the new index number is that the level in December 1924 
was 195 as given above, and subsequent monthly computations are based 
on an extended list of entries. It is necessary to limit the list to those 
changes which can be ascertained promptly every month and to such a 
number as can be conveniently handled in a short time. The new 
groups now included are shipbuilding (piece-rate changes) ; labourers 
in non-trading services (local authorities) (time rates) ; tram drivers and 
conductors (time rates); lorry drivers (time rates); boot and shoe 
making (national time rates for women); sugar and confectionery ; 
ready-made tailoring ; shirt making ; and tobacco (minimum time rates 
for women). The total number of groups is now 20, and the changes 
in each of these groups are expressed as percentages of the level at 
December 1924, and a weighted average taken. It will be seen that, 
from December 1924, only changes in time and piece rates are taken into 
consideration ; the changes due to other factors, such as facility of earn- 
ings and movements within an industry, will be brought in from time 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to time as estimates of earnings by industries become available. At 
present only miners’ earnings are available at frequent intervals. 

The results are given (for quarterly intervals only) in the following 
table up to December 1928. On the basis of the Ministry of Labour 
cost-of-living index numbers, average real wages for the normal week 
(full employment) had risen about 16 per cent. from July 1914 to Decem- 
ber 1928. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES 


: July 1914 = 100; Dec. 1924 = 195) 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages. 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 


(Base 
Year | Ma:ch | July | Sept. | Dee. 
1925 196% 196 196 196 
1926 196 196 196 197 
1927 197 196 196% 196 
1928 194% 194% 194 194 
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In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


United States of Ameriea: American Federationist. 


The American Federation of Labour has recently commenced the publication 
of a series of figures showing the percentage of its workers unemployed. The local 
unions in 23 cities now report monthly their membership and the number unem- 
ployed at the beginning of the month. The percentage unemployed is then calcu'ated 
for the month and for the previous month by using the returns of unions which 
answer for the two months. This process is repeated a month later, and the 
average of the two figures so obtained for the central month of the three is taken 
as the final figure for that month. No information is available as to the number 
of workers covered, but it is stated that the reports cover all trades which are 
organised, factory workers as well as teachers and building workers. 


TABLE I, STATISTIOS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germany Belgium 
Trade unionists Unemployment insurance societies 


Wholly Partially Number Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed Unermploved unemployed | unemployed 


Number Per | Number 


cent. cent. 


151,616 
145,797 
180,712 
215,759 
255,090 
283,562 
312,061 


431,765 
383.224 
295.135 
270,108 
268,443 
273.696 
288.375 
293,691 
325,293 
427.516 
748,760 


45,638} 10.7 


46,656; 11.2 


47,745) 11.4 


670,007 
1,029 658 
1,702,342 
2,029,3872 


303,466 
802,737 
339,461 
336,270 


SNP 
wie 


4,483,600 


1 Approximate figures. * Figure for 15 January. 
The sign * signifies ‘‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 


H 
H 
Date . _ 
i (end of 
1928 Feb. | | 24,932 | 
March 17,108 | 
April | 17.769 
May , 22,574 | 
June j 19,115 | 
July 
Aug. 23 888 
Sept. | 20.561 
Oct. 22,458 
Nov. 13,832! 
Dec. 
1929 Jan. | | ~ | | | | 
| 
| 
latest 
pei centages | 419,899 626,876 
are based ! 


TABLE ! (cont.) 


Denmark 


United States 


Trade union unemploy- 
funds 


ment 


Number 


Trade unionists 


Percentage 
unemployed 


> | Other | All 
industries! 


jadusiries 


lll 


10 
10 


Number on 
which latest 
percentages 


are based 


Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Hungary 


Compulsory insurance 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Temporary 
stoppages 


Number /Percent. 


Number jPereent. 


Trade uniontsts 


Christian! Social-Demeratie 


Number | Number 
ubem- unem- 


ployed | ployed 


1,059,429 
1.105 974 
1,083,207 
1,169,638 


259,909 
223,817 


which latest 
percentages 


€ 
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Austria Canada Estonia 
month) | Number | Number remaloing 
1928 
Feb. 223.964 12,5222 71,2001 25.9 4,113 1 
March 193,449 11,965 61,600! 21.3 8,134 18 
April 154,817 9,573 42,2434 16.6 2,162 16 
May 130.393 6,657 $9,117! 140 1,470 13 
June 118,737 5,800 37,5032 13.5 | 8&3 11 
Juy 115,211 4,500 $7,087" 13.6 486 12 
Auz. 112.851 4,274 35.6002 | 12.1 467 9 
Sept. 112 595 4,068 33.100? 12.2 706 ow 
Oct. 122,557 5,705 40,100 14.8 1.561 _ 
Nov, 155,235 47700! | 17.6 4,369 
Dec. 237,661 _ 67,8501 | 25.0 7,770 oe 
1929 
Finland | France 
Com 
pulsory 
month) unem- | unemployed ert 
ployed receipt Per | Number 
ubpem- 
, 1928 Feb. | 2,535 14,408 967,595) 8.2 a 1,029 ; 16,2156 | 10.8 , 81,949 
Mareh 2,139 10,473 903,805 7.7 1,054 15,1094 10.0 ° 
April 1,482 7,273 898.019 7.6 222,729 1,016 14,027 9.38 ° 
May 868 3,746 893,304] 7.6 274,705 955 | 13,275 | 8&7 | 26,449 
June 811 1,659 917,726] 355,634 1001 | 12,840] 8.5 
July 762 1,095 958,567 8.1 418,464 875 12 242 8.1 ° 
Aug, 857 1,010 979.926 | 8.3] 395,293 832 | 12.523 | 88! 22,843 
Sept. 046 662 /1,019,179| 335,832 818 | 12.134 | 8.0 
Oct. 1,690 453 8.9 | 344.422 1,003 | 122'2 | 93 . 
Nov. 3,045 503 9.3! 347243 841 | 12.313 | 9.6 | 27,724 
Dec. 2,868 895 9.1 | 250.504 825 | 14,362) — 
1929 Jan. 1,664 | 9.8 | 296,104 | | 
Number on 
are based 
* Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Italy Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 
Number of unem- Unemployment 
Date Number (10 unions) Number | Trade unionists | neurance 
remaiuinu remal 
Wholly {Partialiy| on live | Number) per on live Per 
er unem- 
unempi regist ployed cent. ployed cent. ployed cent, 
1928 Feb. 413,383 | 63.109 6,461 | 8,642 | 25.9] 28,200 6,605 | 11.4 | 97,505 90 
March 411,785 | 47,036 5,570 8,13u 24.4 26,692 ° ad 19,740 6.3 
April 356,795 | 45,833 2,950 7,654 28.8 24,719 . e 15,620 5.0 
May 306,629 | 45,569 1,296 —_ 18.6 19.871 6,478 11.5 14,083 44 
June 247,021 | 30,296 1, 4,925 14.4 16,747 14,302 4.4 
July 224,210 | 27,590 4,674 | 13.6 15,365 eo ° 17.100 5.3 
Aug, 248,100 | 24,3'9 4,334 13.9 15,8'7 6,298 11.3 | 16.670 6.2 
Sept. /68,883 | 28,746 1,914 - 17,180 15.697 4.7 
252,279 | 25,' 39 5,179 5,677 16.1 20.464 e bd 15,038 61 
Nov. $21,123 | 24,814 9.184 6,171 17.4 23,033 5,523 10.0} 18579 6.2 
363,551 27,278 14.030 _ 24.223 35. 10.64 
Number on 
late: 
are based 
Poland | Russta Serb-Croat- Swedeu Switzeriand | Crechoslovakia 
| Slovene — 
Kingdom Unemployment Trade union 
Number Trade unionists fuuds insurance funds 
(end of month) | Number 
inain um 
unemployed | live unemployed Per | Percent. unemployed | wnemployed | Per 
s register registered ployed cent. | ——_—__—_—_—- {n receipt | cent. 
Wholly] Partially ot benefit 
1928 Feb. 179,644 1,482,800 18,968 35,183 | 13.2 e bd 20.131 18 
March 147,676 1,576,400 7,582 36.722 ' 18.3 1.9 1.0 17,734 1.6 
April 163,016 1,598,700 9,123 82.218 | 117 ® 683 14 
May 135,542 1,57 ,060 6,820 22,078 8.2 od ad 16,556 1.4 
June 116,247 1.471,320 5,696 21,257/ 7.6] 12 | 0.8 13,400 1.2 
July 100,487 1,339,810 4,696 20.288 | 7.4 13,627 1.2 
Aug. 90,976 1,344,000 4,106 19,826 7.1 ° bd 15,588 14 
Sept. 82,642 1,374,000 ,587 22.169 7.6 1,1 1.0 16.304 15 
Oct. 74.478 27,008 91 13,228 11 
Nov. 97,414 2,229 10.8 ad 12,632 11 
Number on 
are based | 


1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies ‘‘ no figures publishe1”’. The sign — signifies ‘‘ ignres not yet received”. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Canada! Estonia? United States 


Index number of employment 


Namber employed |Number employed 
on on 
17 Jan. 1920—100 | 1 Jan. 1927—100 


ele 
J 


1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * From 1 January 1929 onward the 
number employed in 1926 = 100. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — significs “ figures not yet received”: 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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- Date 
Membership of Average number | Number employed 
sickness funds on employed itn {o 
1 Jan, 1925—100 1923 = 100 March 1925=— 100 
10928 Feb. 104.2 101.4 108.9 
March 105.8 101.1 110.0 
April 109.5 105.5 111.7 
May 124 1191 
June 1123 114.3 118.7 
July 124 119.9 120.4 
Aug. 112.4 119.5 116.9 
Sept. 112.1 118.9 112.1 
Oct. 111.3 lls 111.8 
Nov. _ 116.7 110.3 
Dec. 109.1? 
Nomber of persons 
on which latest bd 981,723 39,1381 4,168,820 | 
figures are based 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- |Bulga- Den- 
many | tratia | tris |glum| cia | | mark 


100 


| eel ee! 


France| 
Paris 
607 


~ 


seeeee 


a 
Seek 


| = 
@ 


1929 Jan. 


* 1921 = 100. 2 1913 100. 1911-1913 100 
The sigo * signifies “ no figures published’, The sign — signifies “ figures not yet recetved,”. 
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countey |e 
A 
(Caion) tools 
Towns and Tal- 
1928 Jan. 132 151 e 107 | 209 | 2735 157 — 176 140 | 152 108 
i Feb. 131 151 e 107 | 206 | 2777 156; — e 139 151 109 
| Maieb 132 151 147 107 | 203 | 2791 156); — 140 151 
April 133 151 107 | 204 | 2841 155 | — 176 141 151 118 
May 133 151 107 | 2¢2 | 2857 155 — ad 139 149 118 
June 132 15! 109 | 204 | 2818 155 - e 140 149 112 
: July 131 153 108 | 205 | 2841 155 _ 176 140 151 116 
Aug. 154 108 | 206 | 2742 157 141 158 114 
Sept. a1 152 109 | 200 | 2757 167 _ e 141 153 112 
7 Oct. 131 152 109 | 212 | 2706 157 _ 172 140 156 112 
Nov. isl — — ad 140} 155] 118 
Dec. 131 153 | 2165} — 168 | — 142 | 155 113 
1929 Jan. 153 109 = 158; — 
Great Irish 
United] Fin- Duteh 
Country | Brit- India Free | Italy |Latvia |Lithoania 
land | gary | | | | a 
and Buda- | Bom- 
21 | ss | | 105 | | me 84 
6 1928 Jan. 1216 166 | 155 112 148 | 151 177 f31 102 136 
j Feb. 1206 164 | 154 112 145 | 148 e 533 105 136 
ii Mareh 1214 164 | 153 114 144 | 148 e 531 105 135 
April 1212 164 | 153 114 147 146 170 531 106 134 
‘ Mav 1207 165 , 15% 417 146 | 145 ad 626 107 186 
June 165 | 162 | 118 147 | 144 e 530 109 136 
July Fn 165 | 148 | 118 | 146] 145] 173] 626] 113] 139 
i Aug, 1258 165 | 146 | 120 | 145 | 147 622 120] 144 
Sept. 166 | 145 121 146 | 150 ° 526 118 137 
1 Oct. 167 | 148 119 146 | 150 176 528 114 136 
Nov. 168 | 148 | 118 147] — ° 634 | 114] 136 
Dee, 167 |} 146 lls 48; — bd 541 114 137 
1929 Jan. 15} —| — | 148} — | 177} — | — | — 
New 
Loxem-} Nor- Rether- Po- | Ruma- Swe- |Swilzer-| Czecho- 
Towns Luxem- Amster- War- | Whole 
| time | | 220 | oo | | 
1928 Jan. 178} 120] 4000 | | 161] 734 
Feb. 797 | 104] 161 177 | 118] 4120 | 203) © | 161] 732 
March 795 | 193) 176 | 119} 4061 | 171] 160) 730 
April 193 176 121 4085 26 160 
May 794 193 162 176 121 4090 206 ad 160 | 736 
June 805 193 e 177 122 4099 210! 1738 161 734 
Juwy 813 193 ad 175 123 40-6 209 161 7416 
Aug e21 192 161 175 122 4100 210 ® 161 754 
\ Sept. 831 185 bd 175 122 4135 207 172 161 749 
Oct. B76 184 ad 169 123 4.06 209 ® 162] 726 
Nov. 844 184 163 163 1256 | 423u 212 ° 162} 72k 
Dee, 845 184 bd 1638 125 | 42:7 a 170 162 | 725 
848 | 181 167 |} 125 161; — | 


TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


Ger- | Aus- | Aus- Canada Den- 
many | tralia] tria mark 


21921 100. 2 1913 100. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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South Es- 

Country Africa Egypt | Spain | 
(Union) 

| 

1928 Jan. 10 | 152 | 168] 118] 210| 2734 | 152] 152] 143| 178) 118 
Feb. 118 | 151 | 152] 117| 207| 2778 | 150] | 142] 175] 114 
March 118 | 151 | 158] 116] 201 | 2700 | © | 139] 176] 117 
April 119 | 151 | 154| 202] 2851 | 148| 152] 140] 174] 121 
May 120| 161 | 154] 190] | 147] © | 130] 171] 128 
June 118 | 152 | 154] 122] 203] 2830 | 146] * | 140| 172] 320 
July 116| 154 | 152] 119] 204| 2873 | 147| 153] 194] 178] 127 
Aug. 118 | 156 | 150] 120| 206| 2747 | 151 | © | 148] 174] 124 
Sept. 118] 163 | 150] 120] 208] 2760 | | 148| 178] 119 
Oct. 115| 12 | 150] 120| 2796 | 154] 146] 158] 179] 120 
Nov. 116| 152 | 160| 1290) 217; — | 154) © | — | wa] 121 
Dec. 115| 153 | 162| 119) 28| — | 194} © | — | — | 120 
Country | | miniand | France | | Greece | | Duteb Italy 

States Britain gary Indies* State 

| 51 | 21 | | 630 | | 105 | 
1928 Jan. | 151 | 1126 | 530 | 159 ve | 122 | 146 | 352 | 175 | 514 
Feb. | 148 | 1112 | 522 | 185 14a} 121 | 142 | 151 . 518 
March | 148 | 1123 | 524 | 155 143| 124 | 140 | 150] * 516 
April | 149 | 1219 | 532 | 154 14a| 126 | 144 | 146 | 162 | 516 
May | 150 | 1113 | 546 | 156 145| 130 | 142 | 145 | * 513 
June | 149 | 1126 | 657 | 157 144] 182 | 143 | 145 . 520 
July | 149 | 1155 | 647 | 156 138] 131 | 142 | 146 | 166 | 5613 
Aug. 151 1191 549 156 134 133 141 147 s 506 
Sept. | 154 | 1174 | 544 | 157 132| 133 | 142 | 148 | * 513 
Oct. | 153 | 1183 | 666 | 159 138 | 129 | 142 | 143 | 171 | 515 
Nov. | 154 | 1194 | 585 | 160 137| 1297 | 144) — * 526 
Dec. | 152 | 1186 | 555 | 159 138| 12 | 45 | — . 539 
1929 Jan. 1156 156 145 173 
Country | Latvia Norway| | Pera | Poiana | | 
me ont Riga | 81 | ‘ | Lima | warm] 229 | 49 | 83 | Prue 

1928 Jan. 143 170 | 146 153.| 143 | 208 | 152 159 | 845 
Feb. 144 170 145 | 151 138 | 206 151 168 | 842 
March 133 171 | 145 152 | 140 | 205 | 152 157 838 
April 1389 171 144 12 | 142 | 210 | 153 156 | 844 
May 139 172 147 154 142 | 211 154 156 | 847 
June 144 171 147 155 143 | 218 156 156 | 843 
July 147 | 173 146 152 | 144 | 217 156 157 £68 
‘Aug. 151 170 | 146 151 143 | 210 | 156 156 | 871 
Sept. 155 164 147 151 142 | 215 | 154 157 R61 
Oct. 155 163 149 | 142 | 144 | 14 | 152 iss | gat 
Nov. 161 161 149 142 14g | 217 | 152 198 | 813 
Dee. = 161 152 142 147 - 151 158 | 820 
1929 Jan. ons 142 | 146 — | 19 


| | eet | 99 | — sor e — | sot | | oset | — | ae 11a | ot | oat | 

89 06T 80F BLL 98 ast Osel 39 st 931 “AON 

| e | 89 | | | ss | ost | e« 29 e | sor | oct | tia | | oat "30 

| 89 ost | | 10> e | ist] 29 ot | ow | | oat “any 

| 89 e e | tor | sat | zzt| og | | 29 e | sor | wot | oi | | oat Aine 

193 | | e6t | 99 | oop e | os | tot | 928 | ostt | | ost | coz | ot | oat ounr 

193 | e 9S 6st | « | 00F og | tot] e TIT ro] ost | 60s | | 92t 

193 | e | | eat | oz | t9t] e | sor | est | cos | | oat 

193 | | | 89 | 00» e | ist | | 29 oer | 60s | | 

193 | 89 gst | « | | tot] 29 ost | | | oat 

19s | pet | 0oF | eat oz | | | est | est | gos | ot | oat ‘uve 
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zee | ost | uot | gst | | « | sor ezt | ot | « | | eat] e ust | | #6 | 191 “AON 

ses | ost | | Ost e | | cet | er} ozt | oct | e og | eet | zot | | 66 | Ort "390 

aes | get | 201 | | 69t| | | gol | O19 | rs | | 66 | 
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zeor | oot | ost | e 199 | « | sec | oss | 169 | | o9 | e | os | set | 
| 991 6ot | | | jest] vet | | | | eta | Get | 
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ozor | zot | ver | | 691] 169 e set | siz | iso | stor e | O81 | est | ore | eet | 691 

| oor | ott | | |tst| see | giz] | oro | Ost | e cor | zee | | sor 
| 691 e | tos | | est| ser | siz] esol e | oct | | sor | | zor 
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The sign — signifies “figures not yet received”, 


: 


* 1013 — 100. 


21021 — 100, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, givenin the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used. Those entries in 
the list marked with ar asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory 


Verordnung zur Veréffentlichung des zwischen der Regierungskommission des 
Saargebietes und der franzésischen Regierung am 12. November 1928 zu Paris 
getatigten Abkommens, betreffend Gewiahrung steuerlicher Erleichterungen in 
Frankreich und im Saargebiete, hinsichtlich der Sozialabziige und Herabsetzung 
der Steuergrundlage. Nr. 694. Vom 18. Dezember 1928. (Amtsblatt, 1928, No. 50, 
p. 911.) 


MANDATED TERRITORY 
New Guinea 


An Ordinance to amend the Natives Contracts Protection Ordinance, 1921- 
1927. No. 25 of 1928. Dated 5 November 1928. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 1928, No. 121, p. 3073.) 


1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundosministeriums fir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. 1. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ;B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. 8. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzotta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Trevail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office 
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An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance, 1922-1927. No. 28 of 
yt Dated 5 November 1928. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 121, 
p. 5.) 

INTERNATIONAL 
Saar Territory-France 

Convention concernant les réductions et dégrévements en France et en Sarre 
pour charges de famille. Du 12 novembre 1928. 

Abkommen betreffend die Gewahrung von Erleichterungen auf steuerlichem 
Gebiete in Frankreich und im Saargebiet, hinsichtlich der Sozialbeziige und 
Herabsetzung der Steuergrundlage. Vom 12. November 1928. (Amtsblatt, 1928, 
No. 50, p. 911.) 

AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 

Amendments of Transport Workers Regulations. (Regulations 2, 7, 9, 10, and 
15 amended ; 5A, 8A, and Form D added.) Dated 30 October 1928. (C.S.R., 1928, 
No. 111.) 


Territory for the Seat of Government 


An Ordinance relating to public health. No. 21 of 1928. Dated 5 November 
1928. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 121, p. 3044.) 


Territory of Central Australia 

An Ordinance to amend the Aboriginals Ordinance, 1918-1927, as amended 
by the Aboriginals Ordinance, 1928. No. 21 of 1928. Dated 5 November 1928. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 121, p. 3049.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the registration of nurses and midwives. Dated 
5 November 1928. No. 22 of 1928. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, 
No. 121, p. 3050.) 


Northern Territory 

An Ordinance to amend the Aboriginals Ordinance, 1918-1927, as amended 
by the Aboriginals Ordinance, 1928. No. 23 of 1928. Dated 5 November 1928. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 121, p. 3062.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the registration of nurses and midwives. No. 24 
of 1928. Dated 5 November 1928. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, 
No. 121, p. 3063.) 


New South Wales 

Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act, 1926, and Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1927. 
Dated 21 September 1928. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1928, Vol. XXXIV, 


No. 3, p. 308.) 


Queensland 

An Act to make provision for the training, qualification, and registration of 
nurses and masseurs; and for other purposes. No. 10. Assented to 27 October 
1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 7 November 1928, No. 111, p. 1521.) 

. An Act to further amend “ The Police Acts Amendment Act of 1921” (as 
amended by “ The Police Acts Amendment Act of 1924 ’’) in certain particulars. 
No. 15. Assented to 30 October 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 7 Novem- 
ber 1928, No. 116, p. 1559.) 

An Act to amend “ The Coal Mining Act of 1925 ’”’ in certain particulars. No. 18. 
Assented to 14 November 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 21 November 
1928, No. 133, p. 1707.) 

An Act to amend “ The State Children Acts, 1911 to 1924, ” in certain partic- 
ulars, and to further amend “ The Criminal Code ’’, No. 19. Assented to 14 Novem- 
ber 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 21 November 1928, No. 134, p. 1713.) 
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An Act to amend “ The Aboriginals Protection and Restriction of the Sale of 
Opium Act, 1897,” in certain particulars. No. 20. Assented to 14 November 1928. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 21 November 1928, No. 135, p. 1717.) 


An Act to provide for the registration and to regulate the practice of architects ; 
and for otherincidental purposes. No. 21. Assented to 14 November 1928. (Queens- 
land Government Gazette, 21 November 1928, No. 136, p. 1719.) 


An Act to amend the laws relating to harbour boards in certain particulars, 
No. 22. Assented to 14 November 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
21 November 1928, No. 137, p. 1733.) 


Order in Council to provide that the provisions of section 5A of the Unemployed 
Workers Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1927, shall, from and after the twenty-second 
day of October 1928, apply in respect of the employers of such workers as are 
engaged throughout the State of Queensland in the calling of waterside workers. 
Dated 1 November 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1928, Vol. CXXXI, 
No. 110, p. 1496.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 6. Dezember 1928, womit das Gesetz vom 25. April 1919% 
St.G.Bl. Nr. 245 (Invalidenentschadigungsgesetz), in der Fassung des Gesetzes 
vom 17. Februar 1927, B.G.BI. Nr. 66, erganzt wird (X. Novelle zum Invaliden- 
entschadigungsgesetze). (B.G.BI., 1928, 89, Stick, No. 318, p. 2077.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 10. November 1928 aber die Bewertung 
der Sachbeziige fir Zwecke der Landarbeiterversicherung. (B.G.Bl., 1928, 
81. Stack, No. 298, p. 1963.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 22. November 1928, betreffend die 
Durchfihrung der Altersfirsorge nach dem Landarbeiterversicherungsgesetze. 
(B.G.BI., 1928, 85. Stiick, No. 307, p. 2044.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 23. November 
1928, betrefflend die Abanderung der III. Durchfahrungsverordnung zum Ange- 
stelltenversicherungsgesetz. (B.G.BI., 1928, 86. Stick, No. 310, p. 2047.) 


Verordaung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 4, Dezember 1928 iber die Einrichtung 
und Fihrung von Lohnlisten fir Zwecke der Landarbeiterversicherung. (B.G.BI., 
1928, 90. Stick, No. 324, p. 2083.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 6. Dezember 1928, 
betreffend die Durchfihrung der Landarbeiterversicherung hinsichtlich der bei 
mehreren Arbeitgebern und der unstindig Beschaftigten. (B.G.BI., 1928, 90. Stick, 
No. 326, p. 2084.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 10. Dezember 
1928, betreffend die Sicherstelluvg der Beitragszahlung nach dem Angestellten- 
versicherungsgesetz(V. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Angestelltenversicherungs- 
gesetz). (B.G.BI., 1928, 91. Stick, No. 329, p. 2091.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 27. Dezember 
1928, betreffend Abianderung der Bestimmung von Lohnklassen fiir die Kranken- 
versicherung der in einem Lehrverhaltnis stehenden Personen und der Hausge- 
hilfen. (B.G.BI., 1928, 99. Stack, No. 365, p. 2347.) 


Salzburg 


Verordnung vom 31. Juli 1928 : Durchfahrung des Gesetzes Ober die Errichturg 
von Herbergen fir wandernde Arbeitsuchende im Lande Salzburg. Nr. 124. 
(A. N., 1928, No. 10, p. 364.) 


BASUTOLAND 


Proclamation to consolidate and amend the law with regard to tradingin Basuto- 
and and to provide for the payment of licence fees in connection therewith. 
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No. 28 of 1928. Dated 20 November 1928. (Official Gazette of the High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa, 1928, Vol. CIV, No. 1424, p. 15.) 


Loi approuvant I’accord relatif aux travailleurs frontaliers et saisonniers, 
conclu le 4 juillet 1928, entre la Belgique et la France. Du 10 novembre 1928. 
(Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 356, p. 5349.) 

Loi portant suppression de la formelité du certificat de vie en matiére de 
liquidation des pensions. Du 24 novembre 1928. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 336, 
p. 5094.) 

* Arrété royal du 25 octobre 1928, concernant : Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant 
la journée de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. — Industries ou 
branches d’industries dans lesquelles le temps nécessaire 4 |’exécution du travail 
ne peut étre, en raison de sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise ou dans les- 
quelles les matiéres mises en ceuvre sont susceptibies d’altération trés rapide. 
(Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 303-304, p. 4515.) 

Arrété royal du 30 octobre 1928 concernant : Exécution des articles 3 et 4 de la 
loi du 11 octobre 1919 relatifs 4 la détermination des “ habitations 4 bon marché” 
et des “‘ personnes peu aisées ’’. — Nouveau régime. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 321, 
p. 4695.) 

Arrété royal du 8 décembre 1928 : Exécution des lois sur les pensions de vieil- 
lesse. Modification de l’article 15 de l’arrété royal du 17 janvier 1928 déterminant 
le moment a partir duquel la demande de pension, de majoration de rente de 
vieillesse ou d’allocation gratuite de vicillesse peut étre faite chez le receveur des 
contributions. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 350, p. 5302.) 


BULGARIA 


Act to amend certain sections of the Act respecting the establishment by 
‘co-operative societies of national elementary schools, promulgated in Drj. Vest., 
No. 92, of 26 July 1924. Ukase No. 166. Dated 16 October 1928. (Drj. Vest., 
1928, No. 174, p. 2.) 

CUBA 


* Decreto No. 1.521. — 4 de septiembre de 1928. [Reglamentacién de la ley que 
prohibe el trabajo nocturno en las panaderias, fondas, etc.] (Gaceta Oficial de 
Cuba, 1928, No. 61, p. 4775.) 

[Decree No. 1521 (to issue regulations under the Act to prohibit night work in 
bakeries, hotels, etc.). Dated 4 September 1928.] 


Resoluci6n.— 17 de septiembre de 1928. [Cierre de los establecimientos comer- 
‘ciales.} (Gaceta Oficial de Cuba, 1928, No. 69, p. 5418.) 

{Order (respecting the closing hour for commercial establishments). Dated 
17 September 1928.] 


Resolucién.— 15 de Octubre de 1928. [Cierre de los establecimientos comer- 
ciales.] (Gaceta Oficial de Cuba, 1928, No. 92, p. 7219.) 
{Order (respecting the closing hour for commercial establishments). Dated 
15 October 1928.] 
CYPRUS 


Order in Council.— No. 1233 under the Shop Hours Law, 1927: Shop Hours 
Order. Dated 26 May 1928. No. 351. (Cyprus Gazette (Extraordinary), 1928, 
No. 1922, p. 401.) 

Order in Council.— No. 1240 under the Protectio1 of Female Domestic Servants 
Law, 1928: Protection of Fem2le Domestic Servants Regulations, 1928. No. 457. 
Assented to 13 July 1928. (Cyprus Gazette, 1928, No. 1933, p. 485.) 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iiber die Dienstbeziige der unmittelbaren Staatsbeamten (Danziger 
Besoldungsgesetz). Vom 19. Oktober 1928. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1928, No. 32, p. 329.) 


| 
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Gesetz iber Leistungen in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 26. Oktober 1928. 
(Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 33, p. 361.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes betr. Errichtung von Arbeitnehmer- 
Ausschiissen vom 31. August 1928 (Gesetzblatt S. 173). Vom 5. Oktober 1928. 
Nr. 275. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 76, p. 299.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes iber Leistungen in der Invaliden- 
versicherung. Vom 26. Oktober 1928. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1928, No. 33, p. 362.) 

FINLAND 


Asetus suomalaisten kauppa-alusten kansi- ja konepdiallystén pa&tevyyskir- 
joista. 15 paivina kesaékuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 199, 


p. 610.) 
Férordning angaende behdérighetsbrev fér dacks- och maskinbefal a finska 


handelsfartyg. Den 15 juni 1928. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 199, 


p. 610.) 
[Order respecting certificates of competency for deck and engine-room officers 


on board Finnish merchant vessels. Dated 15 June 1928.] 
Asetus linjaluotsein patevyysehdoista. 15 paivanai kesékuuta 1928. (Suomen 


Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 200, p. 615.) 
Férordning angaende kompetensvillkor fér linjelots. Den 15 juni 1928. (Fin- 


lands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 200, p. 615.) 
[Order respecting certificates of competency for regular pilots. Dated 15 June 


1928.] 
FRANCE 


Décret fixant les conditions des élections des représentants du personnel et 
des représentants des exploitants a la caisse autonome mutuelle des retraites des 
agents des chemins de fer secondaires, des chemins de fer d’intérét local et des 
tramways. Du 30 novembre 1928. (J.O., 1928, No. 286, p. 12672 ; errata : No. 287, 


p. 12704.) 

Décret fixant le statut disciplinaire du personnel des établissements nationaux. 
Du 7 décembre 1928. (J.O., 1928, No. 293, p. 12934.) 

Décret complétant le décret du 19 juin 1928 relatif a l’adaptation des dispo- 
sitions des articles 63 et 65 a 69 de la loi de finances du 27 décembre 1927 au 
régime local des pensions d’Alsace et de Lorraine. Du 7 décembre 1928. (J.O., 


1928, No. 294, p. 12950.) 
Décret concernant les tarifs de la caisse nationale d’assurances en cas de décés, 
Du 8 décembre 1928. (J.O., 1928, No. 296, p. 13026.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Ivory Coast 
Arrété fixant le mode et le taux de rétribution des heures supplémentaires de 
travail fourni par les agents du Service du Waarf (de Grand-Bassam]. Du 4 mai 
1928. No. 664. (J.O. de la Céte d’Ivoire, 1928, No. 9, p. 287.) 


New Caledonia 

Arrété No. 934 fixant la réglementation et la rémunération des heures supplé- 
mentaires de travail pour les divers services de la Colonie autres que celui des 
Postes et Télégraphes. Du 24 aodt 1928. (J.O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie et 
dépendances, 1928, No. 3459, p. 813.) 

Arrété No. 936 fixant la réglementation et la rémunération des heures su pplé- 
mentaires de travail pour le Service de Postes et Télégraphes. Du 24 aodt 1928. 
(J.O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie et dépendances, 1928, No. 3459, p. 813.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung iber Kurzarbeiterunterstitzung. Vom 30. Oktober 1928. (R.Arb, 
BI., 1928, No. 31, p. I 258.) 
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Verordnung iiber die Prifung der Bedirftigkeit bei der Krisenunterstitzung 
fir Arbeitslose. Vom 6. November 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 39, p. 385.) 


Verordnung iiber die Ausdehnung des Bezirkes des Fachausschusses fir die 
Papier- und Kartonnagen-Industrie, Sitz Stuttgart. Vom 8. November 1928. 
(R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 40, p. 398.) 


Verordnung iiber Krankenbehandlung und Berufsfiirsorge in der Unfallver- 
sicherung. Vom 14. November 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 40, p. 387.) 


Verordnung tiber Geschaftsberichte der Versicherungsimterund Oberversiche- 
rungsémter. Vom 17. November 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 40, p. 391.) 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betrie bsver- 
tretungen nach dem Betriebsrate gesetz im Bereiche der Reichs-Post- und Telegra- 
phenverwaltung vom 18. Januar 1923. Vom 7. Dezember 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 
1928, No. 43, p. 404.) 


Verordnung iiber Aenderung der Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung 
tiber Aerzte und Krankenkassen. Vom 18. Dezember 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, 
No. 44, p. 410.) 


Prussia 


Verordnung zur Abinderung der Verordnung zur Ausfithrung des § 61 des 
Betrie bsrite gesetzes vom 4. Februar 1920 (Reichs-Gesetzbl. S. 147) bei den dem 
Minister fiir Handel und Gewerbe unterstellten Behérden, Schulen und Anstalten 
vom 21. Juli 1926 (Gesetzsamml. S. 222). Vom 10. Dezember 1928. (Preussische 
Gesetzsammlung, 1928, No. 37, p. 213.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to provide that, for the purpose of the power of the Treasury to make 
advances to the Unemployment Fund during the period ending on the thirty- 
first day of December, one thousand nine hundred and thirty, the total amount 
of the advances which may be outstanding during the deficiency period shall be 
increased to forty million pounds. Dated 28 November 1928. (19 Geo. V, ch. 1.) 


* The Horizontal Milling Machines Regulations, 1928, dated 10 July 1928, 
made by the Secretary of State under section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 548.) 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contrib- 
utors) Amendment Regulations, 1928, dated 30 July 1928, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister ot Health and the Scottish Board 
of Health, acting jointly and in conjunction with the Treasury, under sub-sections 
(2) and (4) of section 13 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 677.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Claims and Payment) Amendment Regulations, 
1928, dated 1 August 1928, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Commit- 
tec, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, in conjunction with 
the Treasury and the Postmaster-General, under the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S.R. & O., 
1928, No. 683.) 


The Trade Boards (Hat, Cap and Millinery Trade, England and Wales) (Consti- 
tution and Proceedings) Regulations, 1928, dated 15 October 1928, made by the 
Minister of Labour under scction 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, 
ch. 22). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 678.) 


Order M.D.(14), dated 20 November 1928, confirming general minimum time 
rates and overtime rates for male and female workers «employcd in those branches 
of the trade included by the Trade Boards (Milk Distributive Trade, England and 
Wales) (Constitution and Proceedings) Regulations, 1928, who were not included 
by the Trade Boards (Milk Distributive Trade, England and Wales) (Constitution 
and Proceedings) Regulations, 1926, and specifying 26 November 1928 as the date 
from which such minimum rates should become effective. (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, 1928, Vol. XXXVI, No. 12, p. 465.) 
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The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Consolidated Regulations, 
1928, dated 26 November 1928, made by the Minister of Health under the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 965.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Associations) Regulations, 1928, dated 3 Decem- 
ber 1928, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 961.) 


The Coal Mines General Regulations (Rescue), 1928, 10 December 1928, made 
by the Board of Trade under sections 85 and 86 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911 (1 & 
2 Geo. V, ch. 50). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 971.) 


Seotland 


Order M.D.S.(16), dated 20 November 1928, confirming general minimum 
time rates and overtime rates for male and female workers employed in those . 
branches of the trade included by the Trade Boerds (Milk Distributive Trade, 
Scotland) (Constitution and Proceedings) Re gulations, 1928, who were not included 
by the Trade Boards (Milk Distributive Trade, Scotland) (Constitution and Pro- 
ceedings) Regulations, 1926, and specifying 26 November as the date from which 
such minimum rates should become effective. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1928, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 12, p. 465.) 


GREECE 


Act to ratify the Legislative Decree of 12 December 1927, to ratify and amend 
the Legislative Decree of 10 September 1926, toamend and supplement the provi- 
sions in force respecting private commercial education and to add certain provi- 
sions respecting commercial education in general. Dated 17 July 1928. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1928, I, No. 153, p. 1205.) 


INDIA 
India : Passage (Subordinate) Rules : Amendment, made 22 August 1928, by 


the Secretary of State for India in Council under section 96B (2) of the Government 
of India Act. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 686.) 


India : Fundamental Rules: Amendment, made 5 September 1928, by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council under section 96B (2) of the Government of 
India Act. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 682.) 

[Calculation of leave in case of re-employment of retired employees. ] 


India : Superior Civil Services (Revision of Pay, Passage and Pension) Rules : 
Amendment, made 19 September 1928, by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
under section 96B (2) and (3) of the Government of India Act. (S.R. & O., 1928, 
No. 684.) 


India : Superior Civil Services (Revision of Pay, Passage and Pension) Rules : 
Amendment, made 3 October 1928, by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
under section 96B (2) of the Government of India Act. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 697.) 


ITALY 


R. decreto 4 novembre 1928, n. 2325. Disposizioni per l’unificazione le gislativa 
nei territori anncssi al Regno. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2785.) (G.U., 1928 
No. 257, p. 5374.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2325, to issue provisions respecting the rendering uniform 
of the 'egislation in the territories annexed to Italy. Dated 4 November 1928.] 


LATVIA 


Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi noteikumos par kugniecibas nelaimes gadijumu 
izmeklesanu. 1928. g. 30. oktobri. (Lik., 1928, 24. burtnica, No. 199, p. 618.) 

[Amendments and supplements to the Order respecting enquiries into shipping 
casualties. Dated 30 October 1928.] 


* Noteikumi par jurnickiem. 1928. g. 30. oktobri. (Lik., 1928, 25. burtrica, 
No. 212, p. 624.) 
[Order respecting seamen. Dated 30 October 1928.] 
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Noteikumi par tirdzniecibas kugu aplukosanu. 1928. g. 30. oktobri. (Lik., 
1928, 25. burtnica, No. 213, p. 635.) 
[Order respecting the inspection of merchant vessels. Dated 30 October 1928.] 


LITHUANIA 


Zemes tvarkymo istatymo pakeitimas, 1928 m. rugsejo men. 1 dienos. Nr. 1879. 
(Vyriausybes Zinios, 1928, No. 287, p. 11.) 
[Amendment of the Agrarian Reform Act, No. 1879. Dated 1 September 1928.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété du 9 novembre 1928, réglant l’organisation de la commission supérieure 
des maladies professionnelles. 

Beschluss vom 9. November 1928, betreffend die Organisation der Héheren 
Kommission fiir die Berufskrankheiten. (Mémorial, 1928, No. 52, p. 849.) 


Arrété du 4 décembre 1928, concernant l’élection des délégués-ouvriers en 
matiére d’assurance-accidents industrielle. 

Beschluss vom 4, Dezember 1928, betreff:nd die Wahl der Arbeiter-Vertreter 
in Sachen der Unfallversicherung. (Mémorial, 1928, No. 55, p. 866.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


Order in Council issuing Rules for life-saving appliances under section 197 of 
the Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908. Assented to 9 November 1928. (New Zealand, 
Gazette, 1928, No. 85, p. 3266.) 


Amended Regulations under the Mining Act, 1926. Dated 13 November 1928. 
(New Zealand Gazette, 1928, No. 86, p. 3343.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon i henhold til $§ 1 og 41 i lov om statskontroll med skibes 
sjédyktighet av 9 juni 1903 med tilleggslover. Den 9 november 1928. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1928, No. 42, p. 697.) 

{Royal Resolution under sections 1 and 41 of the Act of 9 June 1903, respecting 
State supervision of the seaworthiness of vessels, and the Acts to amend it. Dated 
9 November 1928.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, wydane w porozumieniu 
z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu i Ministrem Rolnictwa z dnia 26 wrzesnia 1926 
r. w sprawie zmiany podzialu terytorjalnego Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej na okregi 
i obwody inspek ji Pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 89, poz. 782, p. 1989.) 

{Order of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry and the Minister of Agriculture, to alter the 
division of the territory of Poland into labour inspection districts and local areas 
Dated 26 September 1928.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 15:897-—Declarando em vigor nos territorios sob a administracao 
das Companhias de Mocambique e do Niassa o dipléma legislativo colonial no. 37, 
do Govérno Geral da Colonia de Mocambique, que aprova o regulamento dos tri- 
bunais privativos indigenas. 24 de Agosto de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Mocam- 
bique, 1928, No. 39, p. 364.) 

[Decree No. 15897, to bring into operation, in the territories under the control 
of the Mozambique and Nyasa Companies, Legislative Decree No. 37 of the 
Governor-General of Mozambique to approve the regulations for special native 
courts. Dated 24 August 1928.] 

Decreto no. 16:055 — Promulga varias disposi¢ées sbre a construcgao e venda 
de casas economicas. 12 de Outubro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 
243, p. 2166; errata: No. 247, p. 2198.) 
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[Decree No. 16055, to issue various provisions respecting the erection and sale 
of cheap dwellings. Dated 12 October 1928.] 


Decreto no. 16:072 —- Declara nao ficar sujeita a qualquer regime especial a con- 
cessio de passaportes a emigrantes portugueses para a Republica de Cuba. 26 de 
Outubro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 247, p. 2196.) 

[Decree No. 16072, to proclaim that the issue of passports to Portuguese emi- 
grants to Cuba is not subject to any special restrictions. Dated 26 October 1928.] 


Portaria no. 5:689 — Regulariza a emigracio para a América do Norte. 31 de 
Outubro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 252, p. 2264.) 

[Order No. 5689, to issue regulations concerning emigration to the United States 
of America. Dated 31 October 1928.] 


Decreto no. 16:102 — Altera o artigo 16° do decreto no. 10:782, que atribui as 
percentagens de 10 e 20 por cento as autoridades e agentes policiais que acusem 
transgressées pelo regulamento do horario do trabalho, revertendo essa percentagem 
a favor da assistencia publica local e 0 restante constituira receita do Estado, 31 de 
Outubro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 254, p. 2273.) 

[Decree No. 16102, to amend section 16 of Decree No. 10782 (of 20 May 1925), 
which assigns to the police authorities and officers 10-20 per cent. of the fines 
imposed for the contraventions of the regulations respecting hours of work which 
they report, and to provide that the said percentage shall accrue to the local poor 
relief fund and the remainder shall be deemed to be State revenue. Dated 31 Octo- 
ber 1928.] 


Decreto no. 16:108 — Reorganiza o Conselho Superior das Colonias. 5 de No- 
vembre de 1928. (Diario do Govérno,'1928, No. 255, p. 2297.) 

[Decree No. 16108, to reorganise the Superior Council for the Colonies. Dated 
5 November 1928.] 


Portaria no. 5:716 — Autoriza os departamentos maritimos e capitanias dos 
portos a inscreverem como telegrafistas nos navios da marinha mercante os 
individuos munidos de cartas de telegrafistas, provisorias e por viagem, passadas 
pela Direccéo dos Servicos de Electricidade e Comunicacgées. 8 de Novembro de 
1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 258, p. 2308.) 

[Order No. 5716 of the Ministry of Marine, to authorise shipping offices and 
harbour authorities to sign on as wireless operators on board vessels belonging to 
the mercantile marine any persons who hold wireless operators’ cards issued provi- 
sionally for a single voyage by the Directorate of the Electricity and Communica- 
tions Services. Dated 8 November 1928.] 


Decreto no. 16:135 — Regula as lotagées das tripulacées dos navios da marinha 
mercante nacional. 8 de Novembro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 262, 
p. 2332 ; errata : No. 266, p. 2360; No. 271, p. 2385.) 

[Decree No. 16135, to fix the strength of the crews of vessels in the mercantile 
marine. Dated 8 November 1928.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Portuguese Guinea 


Diploma legislativo no. 417, promulgando a nova organizacao administrativa 
da colonia. 20 de Julho de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia da Guiné, 1928, 
No. 30, p. 408.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 417, to provide for the administrative reorganisation 
of the Colony. Dated 20 July 1928.] 


Macao 


Diploma legislativo no. 26, regulando a construccéo e arrendamento de casas 
aos funcionarios. 16 de Agosto de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Macau, 
1928, No. 33, p. 598.) 

[Order No. 26, respecting the construction and letting of dwellings for Govern- 
ment employees. Dated 16 August 1928.] 
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Mozambique 
Diploma Legislativo da Colonia no. 37. Aprova o regulamento dos tribunais 
privativos indigenas que faz parte integrante déste diploma. 12 de Novembro de 
1927. (Boletim da Companhia de Mogambique, 1928, No. 19, p. 291.) 
[Legislative Decree No. 37, to approve the regulations for special native courts. 
Dated 12 November 1927.] 


SARAWAK 


Notification No. 633. — General Order No. 19 (Subordinate Service Bonus 
Schem Regulations). Dated 7 November 1928. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 
1928, Vol. XXI, No. DVIII, p. 295.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden haciendo las aclaraciones que se expresan relativas al importe de 
Jas multas exigidas a las Empresas navieras. 5 de Noviembre de 1928. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1928, No. 329, p. 1243.) 

[Royal Order respecting the amount of fines imposed on shipping undertakings 
(for offences against the emigration laws). Dated 5 November 1928.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Loi fédérale sur la juridiction administrative et disciplinaire. Du 11 juin 1928. 
(Recueil des lois fédérales, 1928, No. 29, p. 837.) 

Bundesgesetz iiber die eidgenéssische Verwaltungs- und Disziplinarrechtspflege. 
Vom 11. Juni 1928. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1928, No. 29, p. 779.) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


-An Ordinance to amend the Prevention of Accidents Ordinance. No. 30 of 
1928. Assented to 10 December 1928. 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Jurisdiction of the Danzig Courts. 
(Actions by certain railway officials against the Polish Administration.) Acts and 
Documents relating to Judgments and Advisory Opinions Given by the Court. 
No. 14-1. Thirteenth Session. Documents relating to Advisory Opinion No. 15. 
Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1928. 592 pp. 


International Conference on Cancer. Report of the International Conference on 
Cancer, London, 17-20 July 1928, held under the auspices of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. Bristol, John Wrigat and Sons, 1928. xx1 + 588 pp. 


Special mention may be made of the section of the report devoted to occupa- 
tional cancer, which contains a number of general studies on the subject (J. C. 
Bripce and S. A. Henry, W. J. O’Donovan, T. H. C. Stevenson, L. Carozzi, 
E. L. Coutts, and A. H. Sournam) and special studies on Schneeburg lung cancer 
(O. Rostoski and G. Scumort), cancers in mineral oil refineries (A. Scott), 
mule spinners’ cancer (A. H. SourHamM), pitch cancer (A. F. SLADpDEN and W. M. 
de Vries), and cancer of the scrotum (E. L. KENNAway). 


Internationale Vereinigung der Schuh- und Lederindustrie-Arbeiter. Profokoll 
aber die Verhandlungen des Vierten Kongresses abgehalten in London 17-19 August 
1927. 77 pp. 


International Federation for Housing and Town Planning. Jnfernational Housing 
and Town Planning Congress, Paris 1928. Part III. R2port. London. 235 pp. 


The first two volunes of this report, to which attention was drawn in the 
International Labour R2view, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, December 1928, p. 826, contained 
the documents submitted to the Congress. The third volume gives the reports 
of the plenary sittings and of the meetings of the committees. The speeches and 
discussions, together with the general reports presented at the last sitting, are 
given in the three >fficial language. used (English, French and German) and are 
followed by a summary or a full translation in the other two. 


12th International Tobaceo Workers’ Congress. Report. Paris, 1928, 176 pp. 


OFFICTAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Dominions Office. Report of the Committee on Rural Credits in Australia, 
27 April 1927. Reprinted from the original as printed and published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1928. elbourne. 14 pp. 


QUEENSLAND 


Devart nent of Mines. Av zal R:port of the Under-Secretary of State for Mines. 
Including the Reports of the Wurlers, Inspectors of Mines, Government Geologists, 
and other Officers for the Year 1927. Brisbane, 1928. tv + 138 pp. 
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TASMANIA 


Mines Department. Report of the Director of Mines for Year ending 31 December 
1927. Hobart, 1928. 38 pp. 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fir die Republik Oesterreich. 
IX. Jahrgang. Vienna, 1928. x + 208 pp. 


Bundesministerium fiir soziale Verwaltung. Die Amistdtigkeit der Gewerbe- 
Inspektorate im Jahre 1927. Vienna, 1928. ~xx1v + 178 pp. 


BELGIUM 


Commission pour l’Etude du probléme de la main-d’q@uvre au Congo Belge 
(1924-1925). Comité consultatif de la main-d’@uvre (1928). Le probleme de la 
main-d’ceuvre au Congo belge. Rapports. Brussels, 1928. 97 pp. 


This brochure contains the reports furnished by the two committees set up in 
Belgium, at a three years’ interval, to examine the increasingly acute problem of 
the labour supply in the Belgian Congo. 

The report of the Committee appointed in 1924 first attempts an estimate of 
the labour resources and requirements of the colony, and concludes that, in the 
colony as a whole, the available labour supply should prove sufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of existing undertakings until 1930, on the condition, however, 
that the economic development of the colony is carried out circumspectly, in 
accordance with a programme drawn up for each district by the Government in 
collaboration with the undertakings interested. The report, moreover, indicates 
the proportion of the labour supply which, it would appear, may be drawn from 
the usual sources to be allocated to the requirements of colonisation without affect- 
ing the equilibrium of the native groups. 

The report of the 1928 Committee is principally devoted to defining the 
** economic zones ”’ outlined in the preceding report. The delimitation of these 
zones for the three provinces of Congo-Kasai, Equateur and Katanga was 
studied by sub-committees who defined those portions of the territories, already 
saturated, where it would seem advisable to prohibit further concessions of land 
and recruiting. In order to complete the constitution of these economic zones, 
the Committee has drawn up a questionnaire to be sent not only to employers, 
but also to organisations for assistance and missions, which is designed to 
collect accurate information on ‘‘ native elements ” — in other words, on possible 
labour resources — on the one hand, and on the ‘‘ employer element ”’, or labour 
requirements, on the other. The report also examines the question of recruitment 
and lays down the following principles : recruitment must only be carried out with 
due regard to the liberty of the native ; the intervention of the administrative 
authorities, however, and an active propaganda campaign are indispensable to 
induce the natives to collaborate with the Europeans. 

The publication of this brochure should help to enlighten the general public on 
the present state of the labour problem in the Belgian Congo and on the policy of 
the Belgian Government in regard to this delicate and complicated question. 


BULGARIA 

Direction générale de la Statistique. Statistique de l’enseignement dans le Royaume 
de Bulgarie. Année scolaire 1923-1924. Sofia, 1928. viii + 261 pp. 

Statistics of education in Bulgaria for 1923-1924. Vocational education is 
dealt with in Part III. 


CANADA 


Department of Agriculture. Dominion Experimental Farms. Report of the 
Director for the Year ending 31 March 1928. Ottawa, 1928. 118 pp. 


DENMARK 

Sundhetsstyrelsen. Medicinalberetning for den Danske Stat for aaret 1926. 
By H. J. Hansen. Copenhagen, 1928. vi + 185 pp. 

Statistical report of the Danish Ministry of Health for 1926. 
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ESTONIA 


Riigi Statistika Keskbiroo. Eesti Pollumajandus.  Statistiline Aastaraamat 
1927. V1. Annuaire de la Statistique agricole, 1927. Tallinn, 1928. vim + 207 pp. 


Téé- ja Hoelekandeministeerium. Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale. Tédkaitse Eestis 1927. a. Tédinspektorite 1927. a. Aruannete Kokkuvolt, 
La protection du travail en Estonie en 1927. Résumé des rapports des inspecteurs du 
travail pour lVannée 1927. Tallinn, 1928. 45 pp. 


FRANCE 


Office de Législation étrangére et de Droit international. Code civil des Etats- 
Unis du Brésil. Loi No. 3071 du Jer janvier 1916 avec les modifications résultant de - 
la loi No. 3725 du 15 janvier 1919. Traduit et annoté par P. GouLté, C. Dacuin 
et G. d’ARDENNE DE Tizac. Paris, 1928. 1L + 480 pp. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement frangais au Conseil de la Sociélé 
des Nations, conformément a4 Varticle 22 du Pacte, sur 'administration sous mandat 
du territoire du Togo pour l’année 1927. Paris, 1928. 198 pp. 


GERMANY 


Reichsversicherungsamt. Gesundheitsfiirsorge in der Invalidenversicherung 
1927. Mit bildlichen Darstellungen. Amtliche Nachrichten fir Reichsversicherung, 
Jahrgang 1928, Nr. 11. Sonderausgabe des Reichsarbeitsblattes. Textliche Beilage. 
Berlin, 1928. 96 pp. 


HESSE 


Zentralstelle fiir die Landesstatistik. Die Landwirtschaft im Volkstaat Hessen 
dargestellt besonders nach den Ergebnissen der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebszdhlung 
vom 16, Juni 1925. Darmstadt, 1928. 95 pp. 1.50 marks, 

This book contains statistics relating to agriculture in Hesse. The information 
given on the section of the population occupied in agriculture is interesting. For 
about forty years the number of farms has remained constant ; the number of 
agricultural workers has steadily decreased. Before the war the members of 
farmers’ families assisting on farms were also steadily decreasing in number ; but 
the latest census, taken in 1925, shows an increase in this group so great when 
compared with the 1907 census that at present the total amount of labour employed 
in agriculture is higher than in 1907. This interesting fact is also true for most 
other German States. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Home Office. Fencing and Other Safety Precautions for Wood-Working Machin- 
ery. Second Edition. Safety Pamphlet No. 8. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1928. 79 pp. 1s. 
Fourth Report on the Work of the Children’s Branch, November 1928, 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. v +125 pp. 1s. 
Ministry of Labour. League of Nations. International Labour Conference, 


Eleventh Session, Geneva, 30 May-16 June 1928. Report by the British Government 
Delegates to the Minister of Labour. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 


32 pp. 6d. 
INDIA 
BOMBAY 


Labour Office. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in 
Ahmedabad. Bombay, 1928. 48 + v pp. 
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IRISH FREE STATE 


Department of Industry and Commerce. Census of Population 1926. Vol. II. 
Occupations of Males and Females in each Province, County, County Borough, Urban 
and Rural District. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1928. vir + 228 pp. 2s. 3d. 

At the Census of 1926 in the Irish Free State the same scheme of classification 
of occupations was adopted as at the British Census of 1921. In the preparation 
of this volume use was made of the Classification of Occupations published by 
H.M. Stationery Office in 1924, and of the Dictionary of Occupational Terms 
published by the British Ministry of Labour in 1927. Occupations are shown 
classified by sex and locality alone ; in later volumes dealing with ages, conjugal 
condition, industries, unemployment, industrial status, the Irish language, etc., 
occupations will be classified in accordance with each of these subject matters. 
Certain considerations to be kept clearly in view when using the above publication 
are indicated in the explanatory notes at the beginning of the volume. 


JAPAN 


Annual Report to the League of Nations on the Administration of the South Sea 
Islands under Japanese Mandate for the Year 1927. 203 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 

Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau central de Statistique. Overzicht 
van den Omvang der Vakbeweging op 1 Januari 1928. Statistique du mouvement 
syndical au ler janvier 1928, Statistique des Pays-Bas. The Hague, 19238. 59 pp. 
90 cents. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor 
de Statistiek. Statistisch Jaaroverzicht van Nederslandsch-Indié. Vervolg van: 
Jaarcijfers v/h Koninkrijk der Nederlanden (Kolonién). Jaargang 1927. Statis- 
tical Abstract for the Nethertands Est Indies. New Series of the Statistical Annual 
for the Netherlands (Part Colonies). Year 1927. Weltevreden; The Hague, 
Martinus Nyhoff. xxx -+- 474 pp. 


NORWAY 

Departementet for Sociale Saker. Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberet- 
ninger fra Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet 1927. Oslo, O. Christiansen, 1928. 
63 pp. 

Report of the Labour Council and report of the Factory Inspectorate for 1927. 


POLAND 


Ministére du Travail et de Il’ Assistance sociale. Apercu sur l'inspection du 
travail en Pologne en 1926. Warsaw, 1928. 49 pp. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Instituto de Reedueacion Profe- 
sional. Organizacién Cientifica del Trabajo. Reprinted from the review Reeducacion 
Profesional. Madrid, 1928. 122 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 

Département fédéral de Il’ Economie publique. Rupports des inspecteurs fédéraux 
des fabriques sur l’exercice de leurs fonctions dans les années 1926 et 1927. Berne, 
1928. 241 pp. 

Eidg. Volkswirtsehaftsdepartement. Preisbildungskommission. Die Verarbei- 
tungs- und Verschliesspanne im Fleisch- und Fleischwarenverkehr der Schweiz. 
Berne, 1928. 60 pp. 1.50 fr. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Labour. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
the Year 1927. Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery Office, 1928. 33 pp. 2s. 


Department of Mines and Industries. Report upon the Work of the Miners’ 
Phthisis Medical Bureau for the Year ended 31 July 1927. Pretoria, 1928. 51 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. A Study of Rehabilitated Persons. 
A Statistical Analysis of the Rehabilitation of 6,391 Disabled Persons. Bulletin 
No. 132. Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 16. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1928. 1x + 46 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Twelfth Annual Report to Congress, 1928. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1928. 1x +70 pp. 10 cents. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Statisties and Information. Court Decisions 
on Workmen’s Compensation Law, January 1927-August 1928, All Subjects. 
Special Bulletin No. 156. Albany, 1928. 338 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Statisties. Union Scale of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1927. Special Bulletin No. 22. Harrisburg, 1928. 
121 pp. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labour and Industry gives in this Bulletin 
the union scales of wages and hours of labour at 15 May 1927 for a number of 
important industries and occupations. The industries covered include the build- 
ing, metal, printing and lithographing, electric railways, baking, and theatrical 
industries. Figures are given for a number of the chief occupations in each indus- 
try. Separate data are given for the chief cities of the State, and comparisons are 
made with figures for previous years (1919-1926). 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abramowski, Edward. Kooperatywa Jako Sprawa Wyzwolenia Ludu Pracu- 
jacego. Wydanie VY. Warsaw, Zwiazek Spoldzielni Spozywcéw, 1928. 176 pp. 
Study on ‘‘ Co-operation as a means of deliverance for the workers ”’. 


Adler, Dr. Emanuel. Von Vertrdgen iber Dienstleistungen, im Kommentar zum 
Allgemeinen Birgerlichen Gesetzbuch. Herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich KLANe. 
III. Band. Vienna, Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei, 1928. Pp. 113-348. 


Articles 1151-1171 of the Austrian Civil Code contain provisions relating to 
the hiring of service and the hiring of labour. Professor Adler gives, in the form 
of a commentary on these provisions, an exposition of the body of regulations 
applicable to contracts implying the obligation to furnish and the right to demand 
work or service. Bearing in mind all the different aspects of wage-paid work, 
executed under conditions determined by modern industrialisation and social 
evolution, he distinguishes between and defines clearly the various categories of 
contract (hiring of service, hiring of labour, employment contract, labour contract, 
mandate) designed to establish the rights and obligations of the respective parties. 
Developed according to a clear and logical plan, based on full theoretical and 
practical expositions, and furnished with detailed bibliographical references to the 
different theses supported by legal practice and theory, this commentary is a 
first-class legal handbook. It helps to throw light on the nature and legal structure 
of the labour contract and to show the present position in relation to the pre-war 
conceptions of civil law. 
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Algemeen Secretariaat der Christelijke Sociale Werken van Belgie. Vijftiende 
Viaamsche Sociale Week gehouden te Leuven in St. Pieters college van 27 tot 29 Augus- 
tus 1928. Volledig Verslag. Brussels. 292 pp. 


This volume, published by the General Secretariat of the Belgian Christian- 
Social Workers’ Organisations, contains nine lectures given at Saint Peter’s College 
during the ‘‘ Flemish Social Week ” at Louvain in August 1928. 


Allgemeiner Freier Angestelltenbund. Angesfellte und Arbeiter. Wandlungen 
in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Drei Vortrige gehalten auf dem 3. AfA-Gewerk- 
schaftskongress in Hamburg 1928 von Albert Tuomas, Dr. Emil Leprerer, Dr. 
Otto Sunr. Berlin, 1928. 83 pp. 

American Federation of Labour. Report of the Executive Council to the Forty- 
eighth Annual Convention, New Orleans, Louisiana, 19 November 1928. Washing- 
ton. 100 pp. 

Ameriean Vocational Association. Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention 
at Los Angeles, California, 17-20 December 1927. Minneapolis, 1928. 196 pp. 


Balodis, E. Kooperacija Latvija. XIX. g.s. piecdesmitajos, sesdesmitajos un 
septindesmitajos gados. Riga, 1928. 208 pp. 


Study on co-operation in Latvia. 


Baum, Dr. Georg. Gerechtigkeit und Berufsinteresse im Arbeitsgerichtsprozess. 
Schriften des Instituts fir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig. Herausgegeben 
von Prof. Dr. Erwin Jacosi. 19. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 32 pp. 

Examines the influence of trade organisations on the verdicts of the Labour 
Courts in Germany. The influence exercised is twofold : the organisations have 
the exclusive right of representing the parties, and the assessors of the Courts are 
chosen from lists sent in by them. The assessors must, however, be independent 
of the organisations. In spite of the one-sided character of the experience of the 
different members of the Court, the author states, a homogeneous spirit so6én 
arises, and the verdict is usually unanimous. 


Beitrdge zur ldndlichen Siedlung. Herausgegeben von Paul Seyrertu. Der 
Evangelische Wohlfahrtsdienst. Herausgegeben von D. J. Ste1nwea. Heft 18. 
Berlin, Wichern-Verlag, 1928. 86 pp. 2.50 marks. 

Contains articles on land settlement in Germany and its relation to general 
population problems. 


Berg, Paal. Lovene av den 5 Mai 1927 om arbeidstvister og tvungen voldgift. 
Oslo, Gréndahl, 1928. 100 pp. 

Commentary on the Acts of 5 May 1927 on Industrial Disputes and Compulsory 
Arbitration, by the President of the Industrial Court. 


nossensehaft der chemischen Industrie. Die Unfallverhitungsvor- 
schriften. Sechste Auflage (Unverinderter Neudruck 1928). Berlin, Carl Heymann. 
390 pp. 
Commission syndicale de Belgique. Rapports moral et financier pour les années 
1926 et 1927. Brussels, 1928. 312 pp. 


Darmstaedter, Dr. Friedrich. Das Wirtschaftsrecht in seiner soziologischen 
Struktur. Beiheft Nr. 23 fiir die Mitglieder der Internationalen Vereinigung fir 
Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie. Berlin-Griinewald, Dr. Walter Rothschild, 
1928. 160 pp. 

The author understands by the term Wirtschaftsrecht (economic law) the system 
of regulations covering private property (privates Vermégensrecht), national economy 
(Reichswirtschaftsrecht) and labour questions (Arbeitsrecht), He analyses the 
relations between national economy and law, and by means of a searching study 
seeks to determine the character of the law which should govern national economy. 
In his opinion, this ‘*‘ economic law ”’ is designed, on the one hand, to encourage 
the accumulation of capital without lowering the standard of living of the masses, 
and, on the other, to safeguard this standard of living without raising obstacles to 
the accumulation of capital ; it should reconcile the two tendencies. 
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Déeailly, B. Notes introductives & V'étude des intoxications professionnelles. 
Lille, 1928. 68 pp. (typescript). 


Mr. Décailly presents, in an original form, some considerations on the various 
physical and physiological problems connected with the absorption of poisons. 
He examines their pathological action, and arrives at a conception of occupational 
diseases which he summarises in a formula perhaps somewhat surprising at first : 
** Poisoning ”’, he says, ‘‘ is a staining (teinture) of the organism. ” 


Denker, Dr. Wilhelm. Unjfallverhittung. Betriebswissenschaftliche Bicher. 
Herausgeber Dr. Werner Bonpt. Band 8. Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1928. 110 pp. 


Deutseher Holzarbeiter-Verband. Unjall- und Gesundheitsgefahren in der Holz- 
industrie. Richllinien far die Tdtigkeit der Unfall- und Gesundheitsschutzkommis- 
sionen im Deutschen Holzarbeiter- Verband. Berlin, 1928. 32 pp. 


Frois, M. Conférence sur la prévention des accidents du travail. Vannes, Impri- 
merie Lafoyle et J. De Lamarzelle, 1928. 22 pp. 


The French Union of Employers in the Metal and Mining Industries inaugurated 
its Service for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents with an address delivered 
by Mr. Frois, Mining Engineer and Safety Expert collaborating with the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The full text of the address is given in this pamphlet. 


Granovsky, A. Les problémes de la terre en Palestine. Paris, Editions Rieder, 
1928. 228 pp. 12 frs. 


An authorised French translation of a valuable book dealing with the interesting 
land problems presented by the Jewish colonisation of Palestine. The Hebrew 
edition was published in 1925, and for the purposes of this translation, to which 
Professor Charles Gide contributes a preface, only a few modifications have been 
made. Attention was drawn to the German and English editions — published 
respectively in 1925 and 1926 — in the International Labsur Review. Vol. XV, 
No. 1, January 1927 (p. 165). 


Handbuch des Genossenschajtsvesens (in 4 Binden). Herausgegeben in 
Gemeinschaft mit Dr. Julius von Gterke, Dr. Karl HitupeBrRanp, von Dr. Ernst 
Griinretp. I. Band. Das Genossenschafts vesen volks virlschaftlich und soziologisch 
betrachtet, von Dr. Ernst Griinretp. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1928. xi + 349 pp. 


This manual of co-operation will comprise four volumes. Volume I, which is 
devoted to the economic and social aspects of co-operation, is in three parts ; 
the first is theoretical, the two others are historical and descriptive. The theoretical 
exposition is by far the shortest, but it is supplemented on several points in the 
later parts of the book. The author first seeks to throw light on the essential 
character of co-operation, and what, in his view, constitutes the common criterion 
of all genuine co-operative organisations, whatever their object. On the basis 
of this examination he attempts a classification of co-operative societies, then 
reviews in turn the co-operative movement as a whole, and each of the principal 
groups in the proposed classification (co-operative organisations of the middle 
classes, the people and the consumers) in their relation to the important problems 
of social economy. The second part is a general history of co-operation ; the third 
contains a history and description of the co-operative movement in Germany. 
Each of the three parts is headed by a bibliography, which makes no claim to be 
exhaustive, but is designed as a guide to the student and the co-operator for 
whom the work is intended. 


Harders, Niklaas. Die Siedlungsverhdltnisse in Ostfriesland. Arbeiten zur 
Landeskunde und Wirtschaftsgeschichte Ostfrieslands. Herausgegeben vom 
Staatsarchiv in Uurich. Drittes Heft. Uurich, D. Friemann, 1927. 95 pp. 


Describes land settlement in East Friesland from a topographical point of view. 
The information given is also of interest to students of sociology. 


Hauff, Dr. Lilly, and Lindner, Dr. Elli. Der Letle- Verein in der Geschichte der 
Frauenbewegung. Berlin, Joseph Jastrow, 1928. 447 pp. 
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Iu addition to a history of the Lette- Verein, founded in 1866 with a view to 
furthering the vocational education of women, this volume contains abundant 
data on the development of the feminist movement in its social and economic 
aspects. 


Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Bericht den 32. deutschen 
Krankenkassentag, 5.-7. August 1928 in Breslau. Berlin. 240 pp. 


Hook, Alired. The Human Factor in Industry and Politics. An Appeal to the 
Churches. London, P. S. King and Son, 1928. x1 + 211 pp. 


The author makes a special appeal to the Churches to take a leading part 
in that remoulding of human nature which is so urgently necessary for the 
establishment of peace and goodwill in industry and in other spheres of national 
life. After some chapters devoted to an outline of the nature of man, he examines 
some causes of industrial unrest. He finds the remedy to lie in a mutual effort 
at better understanding and in the education and early training of all classes 
to that end. 


Kubista, H.,and Moizer, E. O Pozemkové, Stavebni a Bytové Politice v Ceskoslov. 
Republice. (Hozhovor na Schuzich Socidlniho Ustavu CSR. Konanych 10. Listopadu 
1927, 19. Ledna, 8 A 23. Unora A 8. Brezna 1928). Publikace Socidlniho Ustavu 
C. 36. Prague, 1928. 125 pp. 


An account of the debate on housing policy at the Czechoslovak Social 
Institute. 


Landokonomiske Driftsbureau. Underségelser over Landbrugets Drifisforhold. 
XI. Regnskabsresultater fra danske Landbrug i Aaret 1926-27. Copenhagen, 1928. 
190 pp. 


Eleventh annual report on accounts on Danish farms published by the Farm 
Management Bureau, Copenhagen. 


Landsorganisationen i Sverge. Berdttelse dver Landsorganisationens verksamhet 
ar 1927 avgiven till representantskapets méte den 24-28 april 1928. Stockholm, 
1928. 255 pp. 


Leener, Georges de. Les caisses de compensation des allocations familiales en 
Belgique. Leur réle, leur législation, leur avenir. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1929. 
195 pp. 


The author, ‘professor in the Free University of Brussels, traces the progress of 
the movement in favour of family allowances in Belgium and in France. He 
devotes a special chapter to the organisation of the Belgian equalisation funds. 
The greater number of these funds are inter-occupational district funds. The 
employers’ contributions are usually calculated in proportion to the wages paid 
to their workers, and the allowances are paid by the district fund. As a general 
rule, only one member of a family is entitled to draw a family allowance. Penalties 
for abuses are provided. The principal difficulties with which the funds have to 
contend arise from the inadequate participation of the affiliated undertakings, 
which causes the contributions to be fixed at a relatively high figure. In 1928 the 
Belgian family allowance funds numbered twenty, and irecluded  neariy 
1,300 affiliated undertakings employing approximately 300,000 workers, nearly 
60,000 of whom were drawing family allowances. ‘The author believes himself 
justified in s‘ating that the institution of family allowances has contributed 
especially towards an increase in the birth rate and a decrease in infantile mortality. 
Belgian employers have been in favour of family allowances since their inception. 
After a period of distrust of this ‘* employers’ creation ’’, the workers finally 
welcomed it. First the town of Liége, then communes, provinces, and, lastly, 
the State, have encouraged the development of family allowances. 

A Decree of 10 February 1928 made contribution to a family allowance fund 
compulsory in all the specifications of work undertaken on behalf of the Ministry 
of Public Works. The Act of 14 April 1928 provided for a similar obligation in 
the specifications of State undertakings and of all public authorities. 

The author concludes that family allowance funds are a permanent institution 
in Belgium. He recommends the creation of inter-occupational district funds 
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wherever special conditions do not render necessary the organisation of general 
occupational funds. In his opinion the importance of family allowance funds is 
increasing. 

The text of the Act of 14 April 1928 and model rules for a family allowance 
fund are given in the appendix. 


Meriam, Lewis, and others. The Problem of Indian Administration. Institute 
for Goverrment Research. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. xx + 
872 pp. 


This voluminous report is the result of a survey of the economic and social 
conditions of the American Indian, undertaken by the Institute for Government 
Research at the request of the Secretary of the Interior, with a view to the collection 
of authentic information as a basis for any reforms considered necessary to fit 
these peoples to withstand the impact of white civilisation and to maintain ‘ at 
least a minimum standard of health and decency ”’. 

The enquiry was carried out in reservations, agencies, hospitals, schools, and 
many communities to which Indians have migrated, and in practically all Western 
States with any considerable Indian population. 

As a result, a large quantity of information has been made available concerning 
Indian health and disease, education, general «conon.ic conditions, family and 
community life, migrant Indians, and missionary activities among Indians. The 
legal aspects of the Indian problem are also dealt with. The report shows that the 
overwhelming majority of the Indian population are poor and ill-adjusted to 
white econcmic and social civilisation, while the econcmic basis of their own 
social organisation has been destroyed. The past work of the Government on 
their behalf is stated to have been ineffective, owing mainly to the lack of a 
reasoned and effective Indian policy and of funds for the payment of efficient 
officers to deal with Indian questions. In a number of important recommenda- 
tions, the report endeavours to lay down the basic principles of a new policy 
destined to achieve the ecucation of the Indian in the real sense of the word, to 
remove his disabilities and to fit him ultimately to become absorbed in the 
genera] population of the country. 


Michligk, Paul. Dienen und Verdienen. Deutsche Experimente. Amerikanische 
Erjolge. Zweite Auflage. Stuttgart, Verlag fir Wirtschaft und Verkehr, 1927. 
323 pp. 


This is a volume of propaganda and makes no claim to be a scientific work. 
Its aim is simply to explain, for the enlighterment of Europeans interested in 
econcmic questions in their practical aspect, the ideas, the methods, and especially 
the mentality which have made possible in the United States the attainment of 
certain results in industrial relations. As the title indicates, the work lays special 
emphasis on the American conception of ‘* service ’”’ as the primary function of 
all econcmic concerns. The book is provided with an introduction by the big ~ 
Silesian manufacturer Kuno Grohmann, who describes two examples of the 
application of American methods in Czechoslovakia : the Bata and the Witkowitz 
systems. The work is abundantly documented, much information being furnished 
in particular on conditions in the United States, wage systems, profit sharing, 
and woe.k rs’ partcyaton in management, 


Molitor, Erich, Nipperdey, Hans C., Sehott, Richard. Europdisches Arbeils- 
veriragsrecht. Unter Mili irkung in- und ausldéndischer Gelehrten. 1. Teil. (Belgien, 
Frankreich, Griechenland, Italien, Luaemburg, Lortugal, Spanien) von Erich 
Mouitor. Arbeite. zum Hardels-, Geweibe- und Landwirtschaftsrecht. Herausge. 
geben von Dr. Ernst Heymann. Nr. 50. Marburg, G. Braun, 1928. x + 160 pp. 


The first volume of this work contains a German translation of all the legal 
provisions governing the te:ms of and precedure relating to the labour contract 
in Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, Luxemburg, Portugal and Spain. The texts 
are preceded by a bibliogrephy centaining detailed indications concerning works 
on the laws and regulations in force, and on legal practice and theory. An 
introductory note, moreover, gives a rapid and clear survey of the different legal 
conceptions relating to the chief aspects of the labour contract. There are, as yet, 
itis recalled, few countries in which the legislator has provided, for the determination 
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of rights and obligations resulting from wage-paid work under modern conditions, 
a legal instrument in which account has been taken of all the special circumstances 
due to the economic and social evolution of the last century. Almost everywhere 
the labour contract is still go»verned by the regulations of the old civil law relating 
especially to the hiring of service and to the mandate. These were framed chiefly 
with a view to the protection of individual interests, and therefore neglect the 
social interests of the community. By its lucidity, as well as by the mass of 
information it contains, this study is a notable contribution to the efforts made 
in various countries to provide modern wage-paid labour with an adequate labour 
contract. Seamen’s articles of agreement, which were the subject of a publication 
issued by the International Labour Office, and the law relating to collective 
agreements have purposely been omitted in this work. The next volume will 
deal with other European countries. 


Pe" Miller, Dr. August. Die unmittelbaren Beziehungen z vischen den Genossenschaften 
der Land virte und der Verbraucher. Kritische Betrachtungen Ober Beschlitsse der 
Welt virtschaftskonferenz in Genf. Kieler Vortrige gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen 
Klub des Institut; fir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitit Kiel. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Bernhard Harms. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1928. 
67 pp. 

The author attaches special importance to a resolution passed at the Inter- 
national Economic Conference recommending the establishment of direct relations 
between co-operative societies for the sale of agricultural produce and distributive 
co-operative societies. This resolution of an official international conference, 
presented as an essential part of a programme of agricultural reconstruction, 
constitutes (he says) a success for the co-operative idea which until recently it 
was impossible to foresee, since in a large number of countries the co-operative 
moventfent has met hitherto with more indifference, or even hostility, than 
encouragement from public authorities. He regards with scepticism, however, 
the idea he detects at the base of the resolution, i.e. ‘* the elimination of the 
conflict between buyer and seller, consumer and producer ”’. 


Murphy, Michael. Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Products, Agricultural 
Bulletin No. 3. Cork University Press. London, Longmans Green and Co., 1928. 
140 pp. 

The book gives a very clear and complete analysis of the problem of marketing, 
and a description of the various types of co-operative marketing organisations 
(laying due stress on the difference between the centralised and the federated 
types), and of the commercial mechanism of co-operative marketing, with a brief 
outline of its main possibilities and limitations. 


National Child Labour Committee. Proceedings of the Tventy-fourth Annual 
Meeting held in Memphis, Tennessee, 4 May 1928. New York. 35 pp. 


Neuefeind, Maria Magdalena. Bischof Ketteler und die soziale Frage seiner Zeit. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwirde der Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Kéln. Cologne, 1927. 70 pp. 


Oesterr. Land- und Forstarbeiterverband in Wien. Bericht des Vorstandes des 
Oesterr. Land- und Forstarbeiterverbandes an den 64. ordentlichen Verbandstag, 


Wien, im November 1928. Vienna. 120 pp. 


The Austrian Union of Agricultural and Forestry Workers has published its 
first printed report, which describes the history of the organisation since its con- 
stitution. The report cites interesting examples of the difficulties encountered 
in organising agricultural and forestry workers. It contains an important survey 
of the present state of collective agreements in Austrian agriculture and forestry. 
There is a section dealing with the development of Austrian legislation on social 


insurance in agriculture. 


Opei radnicki savez Jugoslavije. Polozaj industrijskih radnika u Jugoslaviji. 
Izvjestaj Ooci radnickoz saveza Jugoslavije za god 1926-1927, By Josip BEKER. 


Zagreb, 1928. 120 pp. 
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Report of the Yugoslav General Federation of Industrial Workers for 1926- 
1927. Contains a short account of the living and working conditions of industrial 
workers and a brief review of the trade union movement in the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and SI »venes. 


Philip, André. Henri de Man et la crise doctrinale du socialisme. Editions de 
l’année politique francaise et étrangére. Collection des réformes politiques et 
sociales sous Ja direction de Bernard Laverang. Paris, J. Gamber, 1928. 197 pp. 
18 frs. 


The aim of this book is to give an idea of the doctrines of Henri de Man as set 
forth especially in his work Au dela du Marzrisme, the German edition of which 
(Zur Psychologie des Sozialismus) appeared in 1926 and the French edition in 1927. 
This concise, but accurate and perfectly clear, analysis has been written, Mr. Ber- 
nard LAVERGNE says in his preface, with a lucidity and penetration which have 
ag the admiration of Henri de Man himself. It has been carefully checked 

him. 

Mr. Philip, who recently spent two years in the United States, before proceeding 
to his analysis of the new doctrine, gives an outline of the relation between indus- 
trial and commercial rationalisation and the socialist doctrine. 


Philips’ Commercial Map of China. Edited by the late Sir Alexander Hoste, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S. Second edition. Size: 62 x 45 inches. Scale: 48 miles 
to 1 inch. With index. London, George Philip and Son, 1928. Price : on rollers, 
30s. ; in case, 35s. 


Sir Alexander Hosie was a former British Consul-General and Commercial 
Attachéin China. He had spent the greater part of his life in the British Consular 
Service in that country, and the fruit of his forty years’ experience and many 
journeys was gathered in a number of books and in the map published as Philips’ 
Commercial Map of China. This map was first issued in 1922. The present 
edition, issued in 1928, has been brought up to date by Lady Hosie, who had assisted 
the author in preparing the first edition. 

This map should be invaluable to the student of the economics of China. It 
contains some 4,000 place names, and shows for each region and locality the prin- 
cipal animal and vegetable products, mineral products, and manufactures. Rail- 
ways working or under construction, navigable rivers (with degree of navigability), 
canals, steamer routes, cables, ports, heights (in feet), caravan routes, telegraphs 
and wireless stations are also shown. Kilometre and Chinese li scales are given, 
as well as a scale for English statute miles. Provinces, capitals of provinces and 
other important cities are well marked. 


Pitman’s Dictionary of Industrial Administration. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
paedia of the Organisation, Administration and Management of Modern Industry. 
Edited by John Lee, O.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. With Contributions by over 
100 Eminent Specialists. London, Sir Isaac Pitman, 1928-1929. Part 24, pp. 1105- 
1151. 1s. 3d. 


The contents and arrangement of this valuable encyclopaedia have already 
been indicated in the Jnternalional Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 6, June 1928, 
p. 929. It was originally planned to appear in thirty fortnightly parts ; this 
scheme, however, has been modified, and Part 24, recently issued, completes the 
work. In order to facilitate reference and render it convenient to handle, the 
dictionary is divided into two volumes and a complete index is provided in Vol. II. 
Binding cases for the different parts which make up Vols. I and II are obtainable 
from the publishers at the price of 2s. each. 


Poerschke, Dr. Stephan. Die Neugestallung der Arbeitsaufsicht. Ein Beitrag 
zur Verwaltungsreform. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1928. 55 pp. 


Potthoff, Dr. Heinz. Die gesetzliche Regelung der Arbeitszeil in der Gdrtnerei. 
Kommentar zur Arbeitszeitverordnung vom 14, 4. 1927. Berlin, Verlagsgesell- 
schaft ‘‘ Girtnerei-Fachblatt ”’, 1928. 48 pp. 


Raah, Dr. Friedrich, and Meyer, Dr. Walther. Die Organisation der staatlichen 
Gewerbeaufsicht. Reich und Linder. Zeitschrift far die Entwicklung der Ver- 
fassung und Verwaltung in Deutschland. Herausgegeben von Walter ADAMETz, 
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Herbert Conran, Friedrich Raas. Sonderhefte des zweiten Jahrgangs. Heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich Raas. Erstes Sonderheft. Stuttgart, Berlin, J. Hess, 1928. 
74 + 24 pp. 


Reichsverband der deutschen Landkrankenkassen. Verbandstagung des Reichs- 
verbandes der deutschen Landkrankenkassen, Dresden, 7-9 Juni 1928. Berlin. 153 pp. 


République tchécoslovaque. Annuaire 1928. Sous la rédaction de Bohuslav 
Horak. Prague, Editions ‘* Orbis’, 1928. x11 + 351 pp., illustr. 


The Czechoslovak yearbook for 1928, which is also published in German, 
contains a number of special articles on political, economic and social conditions in 
Czechoslovakia, contributed by different authors on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Republic. The chapter on social policy is written by Mr. Lev 
WInTER, and the chapter on occupational organisation by Mr. Josef CHMELAR. 
The volume is well illustrated. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. Agricultural Research in 1927. London, 
Murray, 1928. 190 pp. 1s. 


This is the third annual review of scientific research in agriculture published 
for the use of farmers and other persons interested by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. The emphasis is principally on research in England, but 
there is some reference to research work in other countries. The section by 
Professor OrwIn On ‘‘ Agricultural Economics ” devotes a great deal of attention 
to labour problems — the upshot of a short analysis of the discussions and litera- 
ture of the year would seem to point to the advisability of reducing the quantity 
of labour while maintaining as nearly as possible the present output, rather thanof 
maintaining the present labour supply and increasing gross output. The section 
by Mr. OwEn on ‘‘ Agricultural Engineering ” includes a note on standardisation 
of implements and one on scientific organisation of agricultural labour. Very 
complete references are given at the end of each section. 


Scholtz, Dr. Cornelius. Public Health Service in Hungary. Medical Guide. 
V. International Medical Congress for Industrial Accidents and Occupational 
Diseases, Budapest 1928. Budapest, 1928. 263 pp. 


This work is also published in French. 


, Schwerin, Dr. Constanee von. Die Landarbeiterorganisationen Ostdeutschlands 
und ihre klassenmdssige und standische Struktur. Schriften zur politischen Bildung. 
Herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft ‘* Deutscher Staat ”. III. Reihe. Wirtschaft. 
Heft 12. Langensalza, Hermann Meyer, 1928. 78 pp. 


This little book describes the agricultural workers’ organisation in eastern 
Germany. It deals especially with the relations between the Socialist and Chris- 
tian trade unions and the ‘* Yellow ”’ trade union of agricultural workers, whose 
members are recruited almost exclusively in the north-eastern part of Germany. 
The book contains much interesting information. 


Seerétariat des Paysans suisses. L’organisation de la mise en valeur du bétail de 
boucherie 4 l’étranger et en Suisse. Brugg, 1928. 359 pp. 


With a view to determining the principles and methods of a good organisation 
of the cattle market, the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat requested one of its collabo- 
rators to make a study tour in Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands and Czecho- 
slovakia. The first part of the Secretariat’s report summarises the data collected 
The second part deals with the marketing of cattle in Switzerland itself. 


Sierakowsky, Heinrich. Veréffentlichungen des Zentralverbandes deutscher 
Konsumvereine als Quellen genossenschaftlichen Wissens. Hamburg, 1928. 138 pp. 


The collection of the Konsumgenossenschaftliche Rundschau published during 
the last twenty-five years, and the twenty-five Jahrbicher (of 2,000 to 2,500 pages 
each) issued by the Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies, contain 
an exceptionally large and varied collection of documents bearing on theoretical 
and practical problems, the history and statistics, etc., of the co-operative move- 
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ment in general and, in particular, of the German distributive co-operative societies’ 
This wealth of information was, for the student, an obstacle as well as an attraction’ 
Mr. Sierakowsky’s book, in which the questions dealt with are classified under 
26 headings and 84 sub-headings, with references to the date and page of the 
publications of the Union in which the information desired will be found, should 
facilitate a methodical use of this abundant source of material. 


Simonin. Essai sur la question sociale. Paris, Bibliothéque de |’ Impartial 
francais. 125 pp. 


In the author’s opinion, neither the programmes of the different political 
parties nor those of the trade unions of different tendencies provide a solution of 
the social problem ; more important, he says, is the progress of science and inven- 
tion. Profit sharing, co-operation, commandites and employers’ institutions are 
mere palliatives. In every undertaking, of the three fundamental factors in profit 
getting the employer is the essential factor. As such, he should retain the authority 
and the management, as well as the first share in the net profit. The capitalist, 
by reason of the increasing dissociation of capital and management, is now only 
a secondary factor, and must be content with a smaller share in the profit. The 
worker is a far less important factor in profit getting, but, on the other hand, he 
is the essential factor in production ; it is therefore in production rather than in the 
profit of a business that his interest should be enlisted. The means recommended 
by Mr. Simonin is ‘‘ trade union endowment ” (dotation syndicale). This consists 
in the grant to organised workers of a certain percentage on gross returns, in 
addition to their wages — the percentage being fixed by law according to the 
nature of the undertaking — and in leaving the members of the trade union free 
to manage as they think fit, for corporative ends, this yearly increasing collective 
property. In practice, the operation will usually reduce itself to a simple transfer 
of the yield of the tax on turnover from the State to the trade unions. For the 
undertakings which are not liable to this tax, the employers’ contribution, it is 
suggested, should take the form of a percentage on wages. The author considers 
this method of ‘‘ trade union endowment ” applicable to all categories of workers 
(including civil servants and domestic servants) ; it would, in his opinion, have the 
advantage of establishing the solidarity of capital and labour, of encouraging the 
** economic education ” of the workers, and, by giving a great impetus to trade 
unionism, of bringing about ‘‘ a slow but sure slipping of political and legislative 
power from the hands of the politicians into those of the technicians ”’. 


Studnicki, Wladyslaw. Przewroty i reformy agrarne Europy powojennej i Polski. 
Warsaw, Gebethner and Wolff, 1927. 288 pp. 


Study on agrarian reform in Russia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


The League of Nations. A Survey, a Directory and a Who’s Who of the League, 
the International Labour Organisation, the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and the Institute of Inteliectual Co-operation. Parchment Guides. London, Europa 
Publications. 221 pp. 


Thomas, Dorothy Swaine. Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. x1v + 217 pp. 


The purpose of this study, which gives the results of the most comprehensive 
statistical analysis which has so far been made of the sociological aspects of the 
business cycle, has been, in the words of the author, ‘‘ to discover in what spheres 
of social activity the business cycle shows its influence, and to measure the relative 
degree of this influence in each of the fields considered”. The book contains 
a critique of previous researches into the problem, and chapters on the relation 
between the business cycle and marriages, births, deaths, pauperism, alcoholism, 
crime and emigration. In the case of emigration the conclusion is reached that 
the decisive factor seems to be the degree of prosperity in the country to which 
the emigrants are going rather than that of the country they are leaving. Business 
prosperity abroad seems to be a cause of emigration, but business depression 
at home rarely seems to drive people to emigrate. Thus it is found that there isa 
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high correlation (+0.77+0.06 over the period 1870-1913) between the numbers of 
emigrants leaving the United Kingdom for the United States and the movements 
of the business cycle in the United States. 


Trades and Lahour Congress of Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the Forty- 
fourth Annual Convention held at Toronto 10-14 September 1928. 212 pp. 


University of California. Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. 
Cost of Living Studies. Quantities and Cost Estimate of the Standard of Living of 
the Professional Class. Berkeley, Cal.; London, Cambridge University Press, 


1928. 1v + 31 pp. 

This is a very human document. It gives the Heller Committee’s quantity 
and cost estimate of the consumption standard of a professional family in the 
San Francisco Bay district. In establishing the standard, actual earning power is 
taken into consideration. The average quantities are based on estimates submitted 
by a number of housewives. The family chosen as representative of the class under 
consideration consists of a man and wife, nearer 40 than 30, and two children — 
a boy of 11 and a girl of 5. 

The distribution of expenditure among the different groups (food, clothing, 
housing and housing operation and miscellaneous) is shown at the level of prices 
current in November 1927. The total — $6,500 a year — is the sum considered 
necessary ‘‘ to pay for the goods and services required as part of that scale of 
wants which most professional people consider at oncen_cessary and conservative”’. 


Vogel, Victor de. Les coopératives scolaires. Rapport présenté au Conseil Général 
(Ligue de 1’Enseignement) le 13 mai 1928. Supplément au ‘‘ Bulletin de la Ligue 
de l’Enseignement ”, No. 2, mars-mai 1928. Brussels, 1928. 37 pp. 3 frs. 


The author describes the experiments of Mr. Profit, Inspector of Primary Schools 
and originator of ‘‘ scholastic co-operation” in France. He explains the prin- 
ciples on which this form of co-operation is based and describes the results attained 
and the educational advantages which it offers. He expresses a wish that a similar 
movement should be initiated in Belgium. 


Walker, John H. The International Labour Office. Minois State Federation of 
Labour. Forty-sixth Annual Convention, Herrin, Illinois, 8 November 1928. 
Supplemental Report of the President. 20 pp. 


Important parts of the verbatim report of the Eleventh Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (Geneva, 30 May-16 June 1928) were published in the 
Illinois State Federation of Labour Weekly News Letter. Mr. Walker, President of 
the Federation, who attended the Conference, gives in this additional report some 
personal experiences and impressions, together with his views on some important 
problems which the International Labour Organisation may be instrumental in 
settling, and on the position of the United States. ‘*‘ We not only need inter- 
national regulations ’’, he writes, ‘* but we must have them if we are to proceed in 
the development of the human race, and in the utilisation of our material resources 
for the benefit of that race in an orderly, intelligent and civilised way. ” 


Waller, Dr. Peter. Probleme der deutschen chemischen Industrie. Halberstadt, 
H. Meyer, 1928. x1 + 241 pp. 

This work, in which the author has amplified a thesis submitted to the Faculty 
of Law and Political Economy in the University of Hamburg, explains in detail 
the economic problems and the problems of organisation which have to be dealt 
with in the chemical industry in Germany. It contains valuable information on 
this important factor in Germaneconomy. The reader will find in it an interesting 
account of the origin and organisation of the J. G. Farbenindustrie, an analysis 
of the relations of the German chemical industry with similar industries in other 
countries, and a clear and concise description of the technical problems of the 
chemical industry. 


World Peace Foundation. Industry, Governments and Labour. Reeord of the 
International Labour Organisation 1919-1928, Boston, 1928. 231 pp. 


The first part of this book is devoted to the origin and establishment of the 
International Labour Organisation, and the second to its structure which is explained 
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in great detail. The third contains a summary of the results attained from 1919 
to 1928. The arrangement adopted follows the scheme of the second section of 
the first part of the Report of the Director to the Eleventh Session of the Conference, 
in which, it will be recalled, for the first time, the many subjects under consideration 
were arranged under general headings. 

No important aspect of the varied work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion or of its history has been overlooked in the compendium published by the 
World Peace Foundation, while the information supplied is presented in a clear 
and handy form. There can be no doubt of the value of this volume as a book 
of reference. It should prove helpful in promoting a more lucid understanding 
of the scope and policy of the International Labour Organisation and in stimulating 
interest in international effort in the cause of social progress. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Charlemagne, Georges. Quelques aspects de l’évolution agricole depuis la révolu- 
tion. Le pays d’ Ardents en Berry. Etude économique et sociale d’un canton rural en 
1926. Chateauroux, Imprimerie Langlois, 1926. 131 pp. 


Elster, Alexander. Das Konto des Alkohols in der deutschen Volkswirtschaft. 
3te. véllig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, Neuland-Verlag, 1927. 59 pp. 


Programme de I’ Internationale communiste (adoplé par le VIe Congrés mondial 
de ler septembre 1928 & Moscou) suivi des Statuts de l’I.C. Paris, Bureau d’Editions. 
85 pp. 1 fr. 


Trentin, Silvio. L’aventure italienne. Légendes et réalités. Préface de M. A. 
AvuLarD. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1928. 332 pp. 15 frs. 


Wer ist’s ? Biographien von rund 15,000 lebenden Zeitgenossen. Angaben aber 
Herkunjl, Familie, Lebenslauj, Veréffentlichungen und Werke, Lieblingsbeschajti- 
gung, Parteiangehérigkeit, Mitgliedschajt bei Gesellschaften, Anschrift, Andere 
Mitteilungen von allgemeinem Interesse. Auflésung von ca. 3,000 Pseudonymen. 
Begriindet und herausgegeben von Hermann A. L. DeGENER. IX. Ausgabe. 
Volkommen neu bearbeitet und bedeutend erweitert. Unsere Zeitgenossen. 
Berlin, Herman Degener, 1928. xix + 1789 pp. 
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